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F you take, or borrow, the lantern of Diogenes, it will be 
| quite possible to find one or two human beings who have had 

the superhuman courage to read the four volumes of the 
history of music by Ambros, or the five volumes of Fétis’s his- 
tory, or the “General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music” by John Hawkins, or Burney’s “General History of 
Music,” or the three volumes of the “Storia della Musica” by 
Padre Martini, or Combarieu’s “Histoire de la Musique.” 

To know by heart a few names of Chinese or Indian instru- 
ments, without ever having heard or seen them; to be aware of 
the existence of exotic music, while ignoring its actual sound 
unless it be in a Europeanized and fragmentary form, does not 
imply a knowledge of all the secrets of the history of music. Better 
by far to study the centuries nearer to our own and know them 
more accurately, not only because of their genuine artistic interest, 
but also because the music of to-day tends to renew the association 
with the music of those past centuries, an association which the 
nineteenth century had severed. 

Of all the above-named authors, it is only the Englishmen 
(Hawkins and Burney) and the Frenchman (Combarieu) who, 
by a strange fate, succeeded in bringing down to their own times 
their survey of the history of music. Ambros and Fétis in their 
work reached only the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Padre Martini, who was the most backward of all (he only suc- 
ceeded in encompassing the music of the days of the Greeks), has 
nevertheless left us quite unintentionally a most vivid fragment 
of history in his “Esemplare, ossia saggio fondamentale pratico 
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di contrappunto,” wherein he passes in review, analyses and dis- 
cusses our choral music from the sixteenth century to the seven- 
teenth. This unique work has not lost an atom of its value as 
criticism and can also still be a valuable guide to the study of 
counterpoint. 

Although Music has more devotees than the other arts, its 
history is the least known of any. We have mainly a collection . 
of anecdotes concerning musicians who are famous and a few 
extravagant notices circulated for the use of dilettanti. 

Nearly all the existing Histories of Music are composed of 
biographical and bibliographical documents (often difficult to 
verify) and of technical observations which, though nearly always 
springing from the same point of view, profess to be “discoveries,” 
while as often as not they are merely observations of quite 
incidental interest. | 

The dubiety to be found in histories treating of music of the 
remotest antiquity increases even more with the consideration 
of the musical life of days relatively near to our own. The easy 
assurance of historians, who certainly do not lack good faith, is | 
not sufficient to solve the many doubts and problems which arise | 
as one reads “‘non-musical”’ writings, dealing with the contem- | 
porary intellectual life of the centuries during which music so 
frequently played an important part. 

For instance, Benvenuto Cellini, in the beginning of his 
autobiography, tells us how his father “had no greater wish 
regarding himself than that he should become a great player of 
music,” and that, while still of tender years, “ciasping the neck 0 
of his bearer, he had to be carried, to play the soprano flute at t 
sight, in company of other musicians in front of the palace of the n 
Signoria, and it was a clerk of the Signoria who held him in his . on 
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arms.” Possibly the elder Cellini hoped to have fathered an 
infant prodigy! 
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The reply this father made to Pier Soderini, the Magnificent, ' h 
who advised him to instruct Benvenuto in other arts, while yet —_—_ai 
teaching him to play, was as follows: , ou 
I will not have him study other arts but playing and composing music, : 
because in this profession, if God grants him life, I hope to see him the 
first among all men. , 

¢ 


There is no history of music that will explain to us how, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a father like Benvenuto’s, 
who certainly did not belong to the uneducated classes, could no 
believe it possible to force his son into being a great musician. an 
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The elder Cellini himself, who was a much appreciated craftsman 
in Florence (making ‘“‘marvellous musical instruments,” knowing 
engineering, “carving ivory in miraculous fashion,” etc., etc.), was 
requested by the Fife Players of the Signoria to play with them, 
and after having done this for a while for his own amusement, he 
was invited to join and belong to their company. When Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, seeing he was neglecting his own art, had him re- 
moved from the position of ‘Fife Player,” he “felt sorely angry” 
and took it bitterly to heart, never letting the matter rest till, in 
a short time, he was allowed to resume his fife professionally. 

We do not know what was the music of these Fife Players, 
neither have we any knowledge of the kind of music it might have 
been that Benvenuto played on his flute, so that, whenever his 
father heard him, “tears coursed down his cheeks and he sighed 
deeply.” 

No history of music has succeeded in reconstituting the atmos- 
phere and surroundings in which the music “lived,” but an infinite 
number of non-musical works of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show and confirm the existence of a world of 
musical life as yet unexplored by history. 

The versatility of the artist of the sixteenth century is shown 
in Ludovico Dolce’s “Dialogo della Pittura” (1557), when he 
alludes to the virtuoso Silvestro, “an excellent musician attached 
as player to the Doge, who also draws and paints most per- 
fectly.”’ 

That music was held in high repute and was generally an 
object of discussion amongst the intelligensia of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is apparent in all the literary works of that period. Among 
many others there is an interesting collection called “Ragiona- 
menti Famigliari’’ (1550) which opens with an argument against 
Music and one in favour of it. In the first, a lady is being censured 
for her unbounded love of music, and opportunity is taken to 
hold up to scorn some of the musicians of the day; in the second 
argument the speaker is blaming a lady who intends to give 
up her musical studies and, in doing so, displays his own erudi- 
tion in order to convince her of the high value of what she would 
renounce. 


Familiar Argument of the Signora Francesca da Corregio Mainolda, addressed 
to the Signora Alda Lunata, against Music: 
Pray tell me, dearest Lady, what you mean by taking notice of 


nothing else but music? Such study is bound to enfeeble the mind, 
and make you thoughtless and useless. It seems to me that music is 
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professed only by those of very humble extraction and in proof of what 
I say, consider how Virgil leaves singing to Joppa, the Crinite, while 
Eneas and Dido remain listening in eager attention. If we turn to 
Homer it is Alcinous the King of the Pheacians, and his courtiers, who 
give their whole attention to listening, while it is Demodoco who sings. 
Hercules had had the wish to become a musician, but he soon realized 
that such an art was not suited to a man of strength, and it is with a 
musical instrument that he killed his tutor Lino. Philip reproved his 
son Alexander, saying: ‘Are you not ashamed to be such a good musi- 
cian?’ as if to say, it is sufficient for a man of valour to have the gift 
of listening. I have never in my life seen a musician sit at the head 
of the table, but always below the salt, with the lower orders. Hearing 
Antistones praised for a perfect musician, Ismenia replied: ‘He can, 
therefore, only be a wicked man’; maintaining that most musicians 
were feeble, lascivious and effeminate creatures, such as were Anaxero, 
Eucero, Conna the cithara player, Talemo the son of Calliope, and an 
infinite number of others that I will not enumerate. Even birds are 
liable to be deceived by song, and it is with songs that the syrens deluded. 
But do you realize the effect of music on our souls? It operates 
in the same manner as the fish Polipo does, who encircles his victim 
the better to drag him under. Music acts as does the spider and as 
the surgeon, the one who will rub gently and the other who will annoint 
with unguents the spot they intend to wound. Do you wish to know 
what a deadly thing is music? I beg you to consider that in antiquity, 
those days of greater wisdom than ours, the object of music was to 
escort the dead to their sepulture; was there a better way of showing 
that music was baneful and ill-omened? Believe me, it is not without 
good reason that Athanasius, that great enemy of worldly vanity, 
would have had it excluded from the church, I have also noted that 
the most nefarious villains of the Roman Empire were given to the pur- 
suit of music: Nero, without doubt, was devoted to music. I would 
wish that we could enjoy true harmony of souls, but alas, souls are 
never in tune one with another, and were they less discordant, I 
could believe them to be those celestial harmonies which Pythagoras 
introduced us to, which Aristotle would have confuted, but which 
Marcus Tullius reinstated. What sweetness would I concede to be 
in music if the Almighty granted us the favour to hear the angelic 
choirs, exclaiming, with sweet fervour, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Hosts. Pray, would that not be sweeter music than listening to 
Verdelotte, Tusquino, Jacques, Cipriano, Perissone, or Adriano?! Dear 
Lady, I beg of you to renounce this vanity and to devote your powers 
of listening to mercifully attending to the cries and lamentations 
of the contrite and doleful sinners, for in such a manner do the holy 
spirits make use of their listening faculties. Here I pause, and indeed, 
will say no more, trusting that your exceptional prudence will imme- 
diately cause you to alter your mind and that it will be in another 
direction that you will turn the thoughts of that noble intellect of 


yours. 


: 1These are the names, more or less altered and deformed, of the most noted musi- 
cians of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Argument in favour of Music by Signor Domenico Roncalli, addressed to 
Signora Lucrezia Gonzaga Manfrona: 


An hour seems a year if I am waiting to see you again in order to 
reprimand you, and, were it possible, to give you a good scolding and 
a punishment. You laugh at this, Madam, but I find it no laughing 
matter that you should be thinking of giving up your musical studies 
and devoting your thoughts to other pursuits. Can this be possible? 
How can you mean to turn your noble mind from so fine an occupation? 
You know well the sweetness there is in song and in musical instru- 
ments and how Epaminondas, the great soldier, was led to study 
earnestly the rules of music; while, on the other hand, Themistocles, 
being ignorant of music, was always considered less gifted. If there 
were no other examples, it would suffice, in order to prove the excellence 
of music, to remind you that Lycurgus, who among the Greeks insti- 
tuted such severe and drastic laws, nevertheless loved it, and deemed 
it most necessary. What else can you hold in store for the future that 
will comfort your heart and mind, and that can raise your spirits? 
Pythagoras, not without just reason, believed the world to have been 
created by music, and I do not think he was mistaken after seeing it 
among divine things and known it used to appease God’s anger. I, 
for one (however feeble may be my judgment), do not know anything 
more potent than music to restore the serenity of the troubled harmony 
of the soul. You will certainly be impressed by the words of Pindar, 
who said none were loved of God who loved and esteemed not music. 
I am not surprised that Socrates, when already of mature years, became 
addicted to it, and I do not marvel at Hercules, who chose Lino, a most 
perfect musician, to be his tutor. I understand, too, thanks to the wise 
and ancient authors, that in Thebes there was no statue to be found 
erected to Pindar the Theban (however learned he may have been), but, 
according to what Athaneo tells us, to Cleone, who was a singer, Eu- 
polides, the comic poet, praised music highly, and Anaxila and The- 
ophilo, the cithara player, valued it yet more, proving with learned 
and subtle reasons how it could be a corrective for dissolute morals 
and a cure for evil-minded souls, and also how the heat of anger was 
abated and depravity reformed, by means of music. Ismenia could 
cure sciatica with music. Terpander and Arione, by means of music, 
restored to health the inhabitants of Lesbos and Toni; and this should 
not surprise you, for Democritus and Theophrastus in a long discourse 
maintained that music cured most infirmities. Do you not see, Madam, 
that every thing that has life rejoices at the sound of music and thus 
proves a noble origin? Strabo tells us that elephants are softened by 
music and rejoice when cymbals are played. Do not imagine that 
elephants are alone in this respect, for stags and birds and dolphins 
are susceptible to it; and camels, if we are to trust the word of their 
Arab drivers, are also fond of music. I, for myself, have seen the newly 
born infant, when in tears, soothed by the song of the nurse. It occurs 
to me to have read that in the ponds of Alexandria there were fish that 
could be caught by being sung to, and also that there was a fountain 
called Helesio, which, at the sound of any music, would swell and spring 
up high as if invited to dance. Equally do I remember reading that 
there are in Lydia some small islands called Isles of the Nymphs, which, 
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when music is played, will leave the side of the continent and gently, 
very gently, proceed with circular movements as if in a dance; but 
let the music cease, and they will return from whence they came. 
M. Varrone, a man of good faith, owns to having seen it, and I add this 
testimony in order that you should not think I am relating fables and 
dreams. But what will you say to the following: At the edge of the 
sea at Athens, there could be heard the sound of the lyre. I also want 
to tell you that I recall having read in the Greek authors how there was 
a rock at Megara that uttered musical sounds, sweet to hear, every time 
it was struck by the waves of the sea. I do not forget that Pythagoras! 
reclaimed a youth from a life of evil with music, so that he became 
temperate and chaste. Music obtains such wonderful results—and you, 
honourable lady, would renounce it? Music, as you have just heard, 
is so excellent—and you would scorn it? Do not allow yourself to be 
persuaded to do so, because, in truth, music is the salt to our content- 
ment, the joy of our mortal life and the only remedy for our sad thoughts. 
It is music that smooths the careworn brow. It is music that helps us 
to master the most deplorable passions, and thanks to music, we can 
live in peace in spite of all ill fortune. I need say no more. Rejoice, 
and remember how it is for your benefit I have thus briefly recounted all 
this from memory. 


At all times and in all centuries there have been no lack of 
arguments to disparage or exalt music. Girolamo Bardi, in a 
small book called “Cose Notabili della cittaé di Venezia” (1583; 
it is a dialogue between a Venetian and a stranger), depicts 
concisely, in a passage of his booklet, the musical world of his 
day: 

Stranger: And what noted men have you in this town? 

Venetian: To begin with the musicians, we have among us M. Adriano 
Vuigliaret (Willaert), whose merit is well known, and actually 
the R.M.P. Iseppo Zarlino is to succeed him as Choir 
Master at San Marco, and you will be familiar with his 


renown. 
Stranger: I have heard him called the prince of music. 


Venetian: There is no doubt he deserves the title, and it is not on music | 


alone that he concentrates; indeed, one might say that a i 


great deal less of his time is spent on music than on other 


n 
“ 


studies; he knows the pleasing science of all the liberal arts ; 


and he has such a genuine knowledge of them that in dis- | 


cussion he does not overpower you with learned subtleties, 
and this more specially in respect to mathematics, his most 
favourite subject. In fact, I assure you he can be compared 
to a casket containing all the virtues. 

Stranger: 1 have heard he has written books on a variety of subjects? 

Venetian: That is quite true. He has written four books of institu- 
tions and five of demonstrations of harmony, a treatise “De 
Patientia,’ a discourse concerning the actual and real day 


‘Up to the eighteenth century there was a great competition as to who could quote 
the most from Greek authors who proclaimed the wonders of Music. 
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of our Lord’s crucifixion, another on the origin of the Capu- 
chin Friars, a treatise ‘De Innovationi Anni,’ and a dis- 
course concerning the Gregorian rules remodelled by him; 
and I have heard that soon he is to give us twenty-five 
volumes on ‘De Utraque Musica’ and several others besides; 
all these are worthy fruit of a precious tree. 

Stranger: What wonderful things am I not hearing and how glad I am 
that such a noble intellect earns deserved recognition, 
and that according to what I gather he is loved and honoured 
by every one. 

Venetian: Were it not, sir, that I might seem overeffusive, I would say 
that there is not, nor can there ever be, in any one, greater 
sweetness; neither can any one be more delightful company. 
He is always gay and cheerful and is a constant source of 
delight to his friends.! 

Stranger: Have you other noted musicians? 

Venetian: We have a Spanish soprano, M. Antonio, and a newcomer 
whose name I do not recall. We have in our city Baldassare 
Donati, Claudio da Corregio, Andrea de Canareggio, Vincenzo 
Bellaver, Ans, Pre Vincenzo, and many others, all masters 
both of singing and playing. 

Giovambattista Giraldi Cintio, in his “Discorso intorno al 
Comporre delle Comedie e delle Tragedie,’’ seems almost to have 
foreshadowed the esthetical tenets of the “Camerata Fiorentina.” 
With him it is the same study of Greek tragedy that was later to 
give the “Camerata Fiorentina” its formula of musical drama. 
In respect to music there are two passages of great interest in 
Cintio’s discourse (written in 1563). The first is a comparison of 
the special chorus which “with the Greeks is sung at the same 
time as it is danced to the rhythm of the music.’ He thinks 
that “‘these dance movements must be like the Moresca of our own 
day, when, following the rhythm of the music, hands are clapped 
and feet, head or chest are struck with much grace.”’ He goes 
on to say, for instance, “the time to which the Trojan women 
clap their hands and beat their breast when with Hecuba, is very 
similar to our Moresca, and the movements are the same.” So 
that if Cintio compared the Moresca with the movements of the 
Greek chorus it points to the fact that in his own day, in Italy, 
the art of dancing still existed. Another point of interest is in 
reference to the music of the theatre: 


The chorus (with the Greeks) was not necessarily the prologue to 
the first part of the play, but could be a division separating the different 
parts. This division with us nowadays occurs when the music is played 
at the end of each act, and the stage remains empty. Sometimes, in 


1This is the finest possible biography of Zarlino, though in his day it may have 
sounded like one of those puffs so successfully employed in our own times. 
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full view of the audience, the musicians are made to appear in the middle 
of the stage, thanks to the help of machinery; this was seen in the 
marvellous staging ordered by Duke Alfonso for the performances of 
his comedies (or tragedies). It is also possible to have the musicians 
behind the stage, invisible to the audience, who nevertheless can hear 
them; this is a much easier process, but the other is more pleasing, not to 
say more wonderful, especially if the musicians are dressed in keeping 
with the play enacted. 


It is certain that in these passages Cintio was alluding to 
musical interludes introduced during theatrical performances of 
his day, and here can be traced some of the precursory signs of the 
musical drama. 

One of the best histories of seventeenth-century music is a 
modern selection of prefaces collected from the works of the most 
noted musicians of that century by Angelo Solerti, and published 
under the title of “Origini del Melodramma.”’ Besides the very 
important preface of Emilio de’ Cavalieri to his “Rappresenta- 
tione di anima et di corpo” there are a great many others by 
Caccini, by Peri, by Marco da Gagliano, etc. This collection 
of prefaces, considered as a whole, gives a very clear idea of the 
musical aspirations of a century which saw the rise of the musical 
drama and its supremacy over all other forms of musical activity. 


* * 
* 


To reproduce every reference to music to be found in the 
literary works of the eighteenth century would be wishing to 
emulate Ambros; but four big volumes as long as his own would 
not suffice. 

As early as the eighteenth century in Italy, though other 
musical forms were not yet forsaken, the musical drama had become 
the centre of interest and the object of most musical activities; 
it was discussed and talked about in all the salons and in every 
rank of society, and it incurred the complete disapproval of all 
writers imbued with classicism. 

Abbot Pietro Chiari, in his ‘“‘Secolo Corrente” (1783; in the 
seventh dialogue of the series, one between a Lady and Gentleman), 
gives a vivid picture of the utmost value to whomsoever wishes 
to know the real history of the musical drama; here the musical 
world of the eighteenth century lives and pulsates, and far more 
so than in any of the pages of books written solely and specially 
on music. The gossip and the backbiting of this Lady and Gen- 
tleman reveal the beginning of a decadence that musicians, 
unable to understand, tried their best to mask. We find herein 
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the Dancer who “hops lamely,”’ the Virtuosa of Music (the term 
Virtuosa of Music was used in the eighteenth century to designate 
the woman singer who sang the principal part) who is unable to 
sing true, the all-too accommodating impresario. In such records 
as these can be studied the importance of those conditions, harmful 
to artistic creation, that arose during the eighteenth century, but 
that are never revealed in the pages of any history of music: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


The little company of four people that we met yesterday 
evening on our walk has been staying, I have heard since, 
at the country house of Count N. N., who is a patron of all 
arts and protector of theatrical people of note. I believe 
you noticed that one of the ladies was a Virtuosa of Music 
and the other a Dancer, the latter being the favourite The 
youngest of the men is the First Singer, who, according to 
the rules of the theatre, must woo the Virtuosa of Music. 
The other was the Impresario, who must always be in the 
good books of the Patron and, if need be, know how to 
obtain pecuniary heip from him. 

I know that these people give themselves the airs of would- 
be ladies and that the Dancer is eager to play the leading 
part. They are typical theatrical people, made on purpose by 
nature, not only to amuse the world with their stage antics, but 
to entertain by the artificiality of their ways and manners, 
ever the same with all of them. 

How can you expect them to differ one from another when 
their profession isthe same? Ever since public performances 
have existed in the world, whether those taking part have been 
engaged on their merit, or because they needed employment, 
or because of their special genius, they have always been 
of lowly extraction, of vulgar manners and nature, without 
real education, and capable of anything, but incapable of 
blushing. In a word, one need but say that they voluntarily 
adopt a way of life that must lead them to play the fool for 
the sake of gain and for the amusement of the idle who 
have money to waste. Nothing worse can be said of them 
than that they take everything for granted, and that, 
unabashed, they glory in their shame. Without doubt the 
public performances of our own century are far finer in com- 
parison than those of the days of antiquity. In our theatres, 
nowadays, decency, good manners, harmony and agreeable 
diversion are to be found. The actors of to-day, however, 
are no better than their predecessors. I too have always 
found, just as you have, that the characteristics of stage 
people are very similar; by which I mean that they are 
great talkers without having any eloquence, presumptuous 
without any veracity, envious without any moderation, and 
wasters without any money. 

Yesterday evening those four were flinging their gold 
away at the same rate as their words. When they were 
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Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 
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all together they praised each other to the skies, but behind 
each other’s backs they ridiculed one another. They wished 
to make us believe they were masters of the art of dance 
and song, but the Dancer hopped lamely, and the Virtuosa 
of Music, even when she was only humming, could not 
keep in tune. 

You can well imagine how it is they depend on their Patron 
as a building relies on a prop in order not to collapse. In 
the days before music and the ballet were introduced on the 
stage in Europe, there were only skilled actors of experience 
and renown... . 

At the beginning of our century, what were the ballets 
on our stage? At the most a couple or so of very ordinary 
dancers took the place of the fifty or sixty dancers required 
to-day for the production of a ballet at one of our best 
theatres. 

I have actually, in Paris, seen as many as a hundred 
couples dancing with incomparable skill on the same stage. 
Nowadays there are more fanatics of the ballet than of song, 
and do you know, Madam, the reason why? 

Because we can judge agile legs with the sole help of our 
eyes, while the ability of the most agile voice needs to be 
judged by something more than the ear alone. Most 
of us can appreciate the cleverness and value of a ballet, 
but few of us can understand the art of modern music, 
for among the great number who will hear the superficial 
harmony very few will be able to detect the variations of 
its colour. 

That is so, and probably on this account there always were 
and still are a great many more celebrated dancers than 
there have been, or are now, very great singers; and how 
many mediocre singers abound on our stage to-day! Three 
or four centuries ago there was no vocal music at the more 
important performances; but instrumental music, however 
imperfect its state, had been held in high repute from the 
remotest times, even in days when musical instruments were 
very few. ... 

And how is it that the Greeks could relate so many legends 
about Orpheus’s lyre, even going so far as to place it among 
the stars, and send it to the depths of hell to be played by 
Orpheus when he went to recover his beautiful Eurydice? 
In those ancient days they had not the same idea of music 
as we have, and by reason of being a people given to exag- 
geration and fables they presumed that we, as their de- 
scendants, would be credulous enough to trust their fallacious 
evidence. .. . 

I do not deny that good music, be it instrumental or vocal, 
has great power over the human body and soul and can 
affect and alter the feelings. I have seen and experienced 
a thousand times the important changes that can be 
brought about by music, but I cannot believe that the rough 
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Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


Lady: 


Gentleman: 


and uncultured music of the ancients could operate such 
miracles. . . 

Well, if our century has nothing but its delightful and 
numerous musical performances, for this alone it must be 
deemed superior to the days of old, when good music was 
rare, while we have a superabundance of it. 

Add, Madam, especially in Italy, most enlightened of all 
countries of Europe. Though I know that France pro- 
fesses and claims to be superior to us in Music; nowadays, 
many learned volumes have been written for and against 
this claim, but French musical taste is so different from 
ours that I am convinced it is impossible to make an exact 
comparison. When I was in Paris, I could never reconcile 
myself to the gaiety and the pathos of French music. Our 
Italian music is so loved in Paris that every year there 
are Italian companies who occupy the theatres there and 
who make a fortune of money; whereas here, if the work 
of the finest French musician were given at one of our 
theatres, no one in the audience would wait to see the end 
of it, and thus, if the decision were to rest with the voice 
of the people, it would be in favour of the supremacy of 
Italy. ... Did you observe last night how expert the 
Dancer and the Virtuosa of Music were in the art of praise, 
whilst really hating one another? And what was your 
opinion of the all-too obliging Impresario? 

A first-class knave who, in spite of his charming manners, 
would strip me of all I had were he to meet me in the street, 
and have a chance to do so. The First Singer was most 
polite with us, and he discreetly withdrew that we might 
better talk to his ladylove. 

Yet he would be only too willing to escort her to my house 
and share with her the reward of such a visit. 

And these people would make us believe they can love? 
Madan, in their current language they make use of the word 
love, as they understand it in their profession. It occurs to 
me that from discussing public performances we have come 
to discussing the actors themselves. . . . 

I am curious to know if these people are capable of human 
passions when I see them making use of words without 
realizing the full force of their meaning. 

By dint of habit, they adopt such a cloak of deceit that 
they cannot distinguish whether they love or hate in make- 
believe or in earnest. The actresses, more especially those 
who sing, become so accustomed to dress up as Queens and 
Princesses to represent those parts on the stage; that when 
they have doffed their stage attire of queens they are never- 
theless unable to lay aside their royal haughtiness, partic- 
ularly in their dealings with servants. All their plays, 
whether sad or gay, treat mainly of love and disdain, 
consequently the actors will love and hate in stage-fashion 
without heaving a sigh for genuine love or shedding the 
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smallest drop of blood in hate. . .. Between Virtuosa of 
Music and Singer and between a Dancing couple there must 
be, according to inviolable laws sanctioned by custom, a 
demonstration of lovemaking in public when they are to be 
seen together. Once they are four paces apart, do you 
imagine that they care a rap for one another? 

. . . Would you help me solve a doubt which remains in 
my mind concerning the performances of our own day? 
Are they to be considered beneficial or detrimental in their 
effects on the young, not alone in Italy, but also in other 
countries? 

That question is older than my own great-grandfather. . . . 
Music predominates with us and there is no doubt that it 
softens and improves all human feelings. It is true that 
in Italy, in order to enjoy hearing a fine singer occasionally 
to be found in opera, one is obliged to undergo listening to 
half a dozen who will sing out of tune and torment our ears 
for a couple of hours on end. However, there is always 
the help of fine music, the ability of skilled masters, the 
pace of the instrumental music, that conceal in part, and 
at least lessen, the faultiness so common with our fashion- 
able Virtuosi, whose connection with virtue exists only in 
the name. The musical modern stage is hampered by 
another disadvantage under which labour our most noted 
musicians: the words are not usually suited to the sonor- 
ities of our modern music, and one might think that the 
poets of our drama of to-day do not know that music and 
poetry are sisters; but then, there are cobblers even among 
those who write for the theatre to-day. 

If this were only different, Italian music would be held in 
higher repute among the other theatres of Europe. . . . 

In spite of all the advantages of Italian as a language, our 
musicians constantly complain of their librettists. In a 
general way they are right, but nevertheless there are 
some among the musicians who are hard to please, they 
almost require that the words should sing alone in order 
not to have to rack their brains for a note of music. To 
conclude, every one who is connected with the theatre 
seems to partake of the theatrical, and become exaggerated, 
bombastic and absurd, so that no mistake should be made 
as to what profession they belong; nevertheless, in spite of 
all this, our modern theatre and our performances are to be 
preferred to those of former centuries. 


Carlo Goldoni, in his memoirs, describes an evening party in 
the house of the dancer Grossatesta in Milan, where he had gone 
to read to Count Prata, one of the “directors of public perform- 
ances,” his tragedy for music called “Amalassunta.” While 
engaged in his reading, he had to submit to impertinent interrup- 
tions from the singer Cafarelli and from a male soprano, and having 
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at last succeeded in reaching the end of his play, he was taken 
aside by Count Prata, who said to him: 


It seems to me that you have studied rather well the Ars Poetica 
of Aristotle and Horace, and that your work is written according to the 
great principles of Tragedy, but in consequence you are quite ignorant 
of the fact that the Musical Drama is a more imperfect work, subject 
to rules and customs which lack common sense but which must be most 
punctiliously observed. If you were in France you might concern 
yourself with the sole desire of pleasing the public, but here it is imper- 
ative that you should strive to please the actors and the actresses, that 
you should satisfy the musical composer and that you consult the painter 
who designs the scenery. There are rules for everything, and it would 
be an offense of high treason against the Drama if you infringed the 
rules, or failed to observe them. Listen to me (he proceeded), and I 
will point out to you a few laws that are immutable and which you 
doubtless ignore: The three principal characters of the Drama must 
sing five Arie apiece, two in the first act, two in the second, and one 
in the third. The Second Actress and the Second Soprano can have 
only three Arie each, and the minor characters must be satisfied with 
one or two at most. The author of the words must always supply 
the musical composer with a great deal of variety, which will help to 
form the chiaroscuro of the music. Attention must be given not to 
let two pathetic Arie follow one another. The greatest precaution 
must be taken in the distribution of the Arie of coloratura, those of 
action, those of semi-character, the minuets and the rondos. Above 
all, you must be very careful not to give a passionate or coloratura 
Aria or a Rondo to the minor and secondary characters; these poor 
people must be glad to get what is given them, and it is essential that 
they should be kept in the background. 


Count Prata was anxious to continue, but Goldoni, “begging 
him to trouble no further,” thanked him for the advice and took 
his leave. The following day his “Amalassunta” was consigned 
to the flames. 

It is evident that Benedetto Marcello, in his “Teatro alla 
Moda,” had not exaggerated; he must have foreseen the fate of 
the musical drama when he announced at the foot of his title- 
page that the book would be reprinted “every year with fresh 
additions.” It is a great pity the promise was never carried 
out, especially if he had been able to find a successor to carry on 
the work of new editions, for, as time went on, there would 
have been opportunities for a great deal of additional matter for 
publication. 

A German professor, G. G. Engel (1741-1802), in his “‘Let- 
tere intorno alla Mimica,”’ judges the theatre of his day with great 
severity and, like all his colleagues, compares it with the Greek 
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theatre; but when he comes to speak of the musical drama, he 
admits very ingenuously, 


that singing possesses so much, and such great sweetness and can fas- 
cinate and dominate our soul by means of the most refined and 
voluptuous of our senses, that it has power to transfer us far beyond 
our immediate surroundings; in consequence, we no longer notice or 
cavil at the lack of balance between the utterances and the state of 
mind to be expressed, and at the discrepancies between the lyrical and 
the dramatic sentiments. No doubt, in opera, truth is made to suffer, 
and thus the effect of the dramatic performance is weakened, but there 
is compensation for this loss; what is lacking on the side of truth is 
made up for on the side of beauty. Absurdity of dramatic construction, 
incoherence of the situations, perversion of sentiments, pass unnoticed, 
just as, when we admire a string of pearls, we never notice the coarse 
and unequal thread they are strung on. Remove from an opera its 
insincerity, and the effect will be lessened; deal similarily with a drama, 
and the effect will be increased. 


Given the epoch in which Engel wrote, it is certainly the Italian 
opera he was alluding to, and he ignored, or wished to ignore, the 
reform attempted by Gluck. 

Vincenzo Gravina and Stefano Arteaga were less easily 
satisfied and resigned, Gravina, in his book “Della Tragedia”’ 
(1715), makes a fierce attack on the musical drama: 


Not only to the ignorant and uncultured, but also to the learned, 
it appears strange that in days of antiquity Comedies and Tragedies 
were sung; and that is because we have lost the knowledge of this music 
that stirred and guided natural expression, and influenced the human 
heart so powerfully that, according to many testimonies and more 
especially according to Plato, it both roused and soothed the passions, 
cured all ills, and affected morals and customs. In our modern theatres 
we find a very different music, quite unproductive of such effects; 
such music as we have is lauded to the skies; yet, much as it delights 
coarse and inharmonious minds, it distresses those whose senses are 
governed by reason; because, instead of expressing and imitating what 
is true, rather does it obliterate and destroy every vestige of truth. 
Perhaps we want music, instead of expressing human passions and sen- 
timents and picturing our actions and customs, to resemble and imitate, 
as it nearly always does now, the admirable trill of a canary-bird. 
Nevertheless, there are to-day a few able and intelligent musicians 
to be found who are at war with general corruption and who, thanks 
to their wisdom and good sense, are turning towards nature and, if only 
it could be brought to light, towards the music of the ancients. Poetry 
having been vitiated, it is not surprising that music too has become 
contaminated, because all imitative arts have one common idea whose 
alteration brings about a general alteration; music is subjected to the 
changes wrought in poetry, just as the shadow is subjected to the body. 
Poetry, corrupted by an excess of ornaments and by an abuse of met- 
aphors, has communicated the disease to music, already in itself over- 
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burdened and also bereft of all natural expression. It is not for the 
reason that it pleases the ear that music is to be considered linked 
to Tragedy, for the pleasure peculiar to the music of the drama lies in 
the delight that springs from the imitation of poetry itself. The 
pleasure to be derived from the music of to-day springs from a lack of 
real thought and also depends on the chance happening of a few voice 
modulations that attract and affect our senses only, without the co- 
operation of the mind, in the same way that we are to be moved by the 
music of a bullfinch or a nightingale. 


Arteaga, in his most interesting work “Le Rivoluzioni del 
Teatro Musicale Italiano” (1785), examines and analyses with a 
profound critical sense the development of the musical drama 
from its origin to his own day, and voices his disapproval of the 
audience, censuring above all the “man of fashion”’: 


These foolish slaves of prejudice, these bodies without souls, these 
indefinable creatures who make up what is termed Society! They are 
ruled by maxims that are the destruction of all natural feeling, on the 
ruins of which they raise up the idol of public opinion. They reduce 
affections to mere sensuousness and every moral idea to personal interest. 
They substitute courtesy for all virtues,-and they cloak with brilliant 
paradoxes the horror of their vices, just as old worm-eaten wood is 
to be concealed under shining varnish, and such people make the same 
use of the theatre as they do of allelse. As their rule of life and thought 
is not feeling but custom, they do not go to the theatre in order to expe- 
rience the pleasing charm of dramatic art, but only because all the 
world goes there. To see in order to be seen by others, to discover some 
unknown land in the realm of intrigue, to watch with an air of impor- 
tance the secret movements of Irene or Nice towards Celadon or Sil- 
vandro, to occupy the intervals between the long hours of the acts 
with exquisite and delicious gossip or with gambling—to such purposes 
as these do they turn to account the great art of Sophocles and of Me- 
nander. As an audience they are as troublesome for their indiscreet 
behaviour as for their unfortunate judgment, for they have no under- 
standing and they are dangerous rather than useful for the improvement 
of public taste. The necessary expenditure towards the upkeep of a 
theatre makes their presence inevitable, just as the need of great num- 
bers in an army obliges a general to admit a certain proportion of cowards 
to the ranks. 


Take up one of the histories of music referred to previously, or 
any other that has not been mentioned, and open it at the page cor- 
responding to the epoch in which were written the above-quoted 
passages; you will find that the latter are not in keeping with 
what is related by the historians of music, who prefer to pass 
over in silence the more living particularities of musical life 
which might disturb established opinion that dates from the day 
on which a history of music was first written. Writers like 
Romain Rolland, Henry Pruniéres, and a few others who have 
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gathered their information from archives or from wherever it 
could be traced, must not be forgotten; but their work is to 
illustrate either a thesis (as Romain Rolland has done in his ‘‘His- 
toire de l’Opéra avant Lully et Scarlatti’), or the personality of 
one special musician, and this is not sufficient to atone for the 
deficiencies complained of. There is still lacking a complete pic- 
ture of the various centuries that have marked the stages of the 


evolution of music. 
* * 


* 


With the approach of the nineteenth century, criticism 
becomes the means of spreading confusion. 

Carpani, for instance, who was one of the most eminent 
critics of his day, after having sung the praises of Haydn and 
cheerfully attacked Beethoven in a volume called “‘Le Haydine,” 
did not hesitate in his “Lettera sulla Musica di Gioacchino Ros- 
sini’ (1826) to utter the most startling appreciations. Carpani 
went so far as to affirm that Rossini in his newest opera, “‘Zelmira,”’ 
was 
another composer as new, as agreeable and as prolific as of yore, but 
sounder, freer and more masterly and, above all, more respectful of the | 


text. .. . Furthermore, the bass part of the instrumentation is more ] 
studied and assured than in former works. Every note is an effect |; 
c 

v 


eee oan 


which victoriously decides the harmonious conflict of chords in favour of | 
the bass. The transitions are scholarly and are suggested more by 
reason and a sense of poetry than by mere whim or a mania for 





innovation. 
Speaking of the Finale of the first act, Carpani exclaims: ' : 
Ah! whoever does not feel his heart melt at the development of this W 
celestial harmony and of this angelic song can have no heart at all | 
and has ears that avail him not. In this Finale, Rossini makes a P 
show of all his knowledge, and he can rank next to our best seo | 
puntists (!). He has also shown us his profound esthetical sense in the se 
tragic parts and also in the vivacity of the dialogue. ot. 
In reference to a piece in the second act he goes on to say: | the 
No composer exists who can be said to have preceded him; in this piece,, kn 


the originality of ideas is so illuminating and the dignity ‘of tragedy so| tur 
well preserved in the midst of the furious conflict, that I thought I was, one 
witnessing a contest of heroes in Homer who are able to insult one another’ pas 
without ever degrading the beauty of the epic. ' _ 
0 { 


If, after all this hyperbolic praise, one examines the score off the 
“Zelmira,” one finds oneself in presence of one of Rossini’s| este 
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weakest works, and it is impossible to discover one of the 
qualities extolled by Carpani, who thus seems to be a precursor 
of modern critics. 

Following on this, to open one of Fétis’s volumes is to dis- 
cover the germs of Meyerbeerism and other musical calamities 
of the nineteenth century. The first words of his book “La 
Musique a la portée de tout le monde”’ (1839) are the following: 


Music can be defined as the art of moving us by means of sound. 
This is not the definition given in dictionaries. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
says that Music is the art of combining sound in such a manner 
as to be agreeable to the ear; but this is limiting to a physical sensation 
an art that has a moral effect. Kant, the celebrated philosopher, defines 
music as the art of expressing a pleasant succession of sentiments by 
means of sound; but this would exclude from the realms of music the 
strong emotions that belong to it. Mosel, a German writer, said that 
music was the art of expressing sentiment by well codrdinated sounds; but 
sentiments can be determined only by means of the words fitted to 
the music, and, furthermore, sentiments are undefined in instrumental 
music, yet are none the less powerful. I consider mine to be the best 
translation. 


It was the special joy of the nineteenth century to lose itself 
in a maze of very precise and very unnecessary definitions, and 
meanwhile the musical tradition was being lost, that might have 
preserved a wider field of action for music than that wherein 
the critics bestirred themselves in order to proclaim the advent 
of great works of art; time was to prove such works to be endowed 
with very ephemeral vitality. At the same time it is not 
impossible to find in the numerous publications of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century some writers who did not too easily 
swing the thurifer of incense in homage, and who were not satisfied 
with the existing conditions of the music of their day. 

In “Caffé,” a magazine appearing in Milan every ten days, 
Pietro Verri devotes an article to music, displaying a musical 
sensibility very different from that of his contemporaries. Among 
other things, he says: 


There is nothing more painful than to see certain composers, 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws of harmony, skillfully turn their 
knowledge to account very much in the way a maker of anagrams 
turns over and over the consonants and dissonants with the feet first 
one way and then another; they do not seek the way to awaken the 
passions of the heart, and have never felt them themselves. A certain 
disgust follows after listening to their compositions which, with the help 
of my imagination, have been able to arouse sentiments in me such as 
these composers are never likely to experience. It is as if my self- 
esteem is wounded that a man in cold blood can move me, and I should 
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prefer that he should take the trouble to experience for himself the 
emotions he is to awaken in me by his work. I do not know if it is 
essential to end an Aria with a cadenza, I rather imagine it is not, but 
if one wished to do so, I think it could be done quite gracefully without 
the trill at the end, and with a well-placed ‘appoggiatura.’ How often, 
after hearing an Aria, have I wanted to utter the words of that gifted 
writer, Fontenelle: ‘Music, what wouldst thou of me?’ Listening to a 
perfectly sung Aria, interpreted with a marvellous agility, with an even 
tone in the pitch of the voice that reaches perfection, with an exact 
sense of rhythm, with trills, with a cadenza of miraculous length taken 
all in one breath, how I have wanted to exclaim: Music, what dost thou 
want? In spite of all I hear, I doubt if any real feeling is awakened in 
my heart; I listen to faultless voices, but the reproach I have to make 
is that I am left cold and unmoved. Tight-rope dancers are highly 
paid and are expected to astonish us by their feats. Musicians are 
paid, and they are expected to move us by their compositions. Never- 
theless, the greater number of our musicians prefer to be tight-rope 


dancers. 


It is better to end these extracts rather than run the risk 
of continuing too long. In considering these few quotations 
gathered together as an experiment, the conclusion to be drawn 
is that it would be difficult to write a history of music of the nine- 
teenth century, because this period is so near to our own that 
we might take sides too passionately not to be biased in our 
judgments. During the last one hundred years Music has had 
to submit to perversions that still affect us so much as to preclude 
impartiality. If, instead, we wanted to compile a History of 
Music of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the ideal course to pursue would be to deprive the 
musicians who lived in those times of all utterance, and to silence 
their music; then to turn to the chronicles of the day and to those 
writings that best disclose the intellectual life of those four cen- 
turies, the most important in the History of the art of Music in 
Italy, and from such sources as these could be obtained a clear 
and broad picture of all that Music has been in History. 


(Translated by A. W.) 
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A STUDY IN MUSICAL ABILITY 
By EDWARD E. HARPER 


Western nations place the age of Music not further back 

than from four to five hundred years. The accumulations 
of all preceding centuries and of all peoples, together with the 
(at one time) much discussed music of the Ancient Greeks, count 
for nothing,—artistically, are nothing, by comparison. A sudden 
expansion of a subject which combines in itself equal portions of 
science and art (the one by presentation upon paper and the other 
by actual performance) is a human phenomenon. When we con- 
sider the absolutely giddy height to which the initial emanation 
rose in the works and performance of the Father of Music, John 
Sebastian Bach, and the mighty widening of the scope and re- 
sources of both Music’s science and art that have since accrued, the 
phenomenon grows in value and suggestion. 

But the world’s history shows kindred phenomena in other 
subjects of human study and practice, notably in national literary 
movements. Now, between literature and modern music there is 
a striking parallel, and it lies in a virtually unfrequented path. 
So there will be something, at least of novelty—perhaps of charm, 
in its pursuit. 


| | NDER their conception of the term above-printed, civilised 


x * 
* 


Both are languages in that they form a means of communica- 
tion, rational respective intercourse, among the initiated. Liter- 
ature deals with the common and admittedly artificial basis and 
products of daily speech and their transference to paper by signs 
and symbols, and is a convenience for the interchange, preser- 
vation, and even incentive-creating propagation of intellectual 
provender. Music acts with respect to those phenomena of sound 
and sound-producing bodies which human ingenuity has so far 
been able to make use of. But it is not, chiefly from want of 
serious thought, on all hands admitted as artificial—that is, pro- 
duced by device, and not humanly indigenous; though, in reality, 
it is greatly so. Initially, each language followed an almost 
identical method of acquisition, and provided a very similar style 
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of symbolic expression for its elements. Both, too, made grad- 
ual and equal use of fresh discoveries of sound-phenomena as they 
progressed. But with subsequent development dissimilarity in 
these particulars marks the upward course,—literature tending 
towards vanishing-point, and music ever increasing its debt to 
them. Spoken language, however, constantly adds make-weights 
in the form of new combinations of standard elements, while the 
additions to music in this respect are almost nil. It is said that 
every combination of elements which modern composers of music 
use, may be found in the works of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
there is some truth in the assertion. As example is to be pre- 
ferred before precept, it will interest any musician to compare 
Bach’s little Fantasia in C minor (Peter’s edition, 207, page 36) 
with Gluck’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” Arie, Act IV, No. 20, “Je 
timplore.” While there is a remarkable development in treat- 
ment (owing principally, of course, to a later age, and the use of 
an orchestra), the material is yet so closely related as to be strik- 
ingly manifest. Some men would go so far as to charge plagiarism. 
With regard to each language, however, humanity has evolved a 
faculty for the silent perusal of printed paper-records which not 
only provides a complete view, in a general sense, of an author’s 
aims, intentions, and requirements, but brings about an adequate 
realization of the actual effect in rendition, without attendance at 
a performance at all, and without a sound being uttered or heard 
by the peruser. It is by exercise of this very faculty that humanity 
reads its daily papers, letters, and so forth; and it is by the same 
faculty, somewhat differently applied perchance, that musicians 
silently assimilate short and full scores, and drawing-room items. 


* * 


Again, both languages fail in an important respect: they 
neither of them as yet possess any thoroughly adequate and re- 
liable devices for the indication of those subtleties of expression in 
performance which characterise personal delivery. It is hard to 
see how they will ever gain them. Meanwhile, the want gives 
rise to tradition as to what the actual meaning, manner, and 
method of an originator were. Personally intimate acquaint- 
ances naturally hold high authority; then come pupils, or such as 
had the pleasure and advantage of first or early performances. 
These again vary, in accordance with the “mood of the moment” 
of the author, performer, or composer under question. Conse- 
quently, a rather large variety, occasionally contradictory item 
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for item, exists as to traditional accuracy; and the lack of these 
devices mentioned forces the personal equation of succeeding 
practitioners and producers into greater prominence and value, 
perhaps not altogether without final gain to art in each lan- 
guage. 

Until the invention of printing, when more accurate, easier, 
and cheaper dissemination became possible, adepts in both music 
and literature were credited with much of the character of the 
miraculous. The long ages of oral instruction and manuscript- 
work of course led to this; but the general mass of practitioners 
and students made short work of their superstitions, and bounded 
with a startling elasticity to the opposite extreme, so rapid was the 
all-round appreciation of the new facilities, and so fervent the 
desire for closer acquaintance with them. To-day, the least well- 
informed in either language could possibly give points to these old 
adepts, who, in influence over their contemporary proletariate, 
were as uncrowned kings of tuition. 


* * 
* 


But we have still with us some of the effects of those old-time 
conditions. Though it is practically impossible to meet with any 
one who is surprised that paper can carry speech-messages, and 
that these can be received into the mind without the lips moving 
as if in articulation, there are yet many who have no conception, 
and no belief, that written or printed music can be realized to its 
full import in exactly the same way, without even humming or 
whistling “‘the tune.” There are others who absolutely resist 
belief, under however strong assurance. They are of opinion that 
the varying timbre of different instruments cannot be imagined, 
and yet they read letters (presupposing just as different voices in 
their writers) and novels with ready and accurate appreciation, 
and are imagining (and possibly realising) the different timbre of 
conversational effects (only another form of sound in speech) all 
the time. Then there is the attitude of civilised humanity towards 
pronounced tendencies of excellence in either language under the 
term Gift. This usage |carries the sense, with them, of endow- 
ment from birth, by heredity, but seldom any suggestion of ener- 
getic acquirement by an ardent spirit. Such a use is more harm- 
ful, as a rule, than helpful. It makes those lazy who are credited 
with a Gift, oftener than not, for they lose that balanced vision of 
the urgent necessity for continuous acquisition and recapitulation 
by which alone final and complete success can ever be attained. 
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Then, unfortunately, there is often also arrogance shown towards 
less-developed or giftless associates. These latter are not seldom 
declared “‘merely a little talented,”’ and this expression to them of 
(as they take it) reliable opinion acts like a douche of cold water. 
It damps their enthusiasm whenever they sit down to work. It 
is an ever-present reminder of incorrigible inequality and hopeless- 
ness (as they see its meaning), where, if there were only the sug- 
gestion of possible equality through gradual acquirement (a quite 
feasible outcome of which numerous clear proofs might be adduced), 
matters would take on a rosy hue, and produce happy and, likely 
enough, high-class results. Beyond this, the use of the word 
Gift, as applied to our great composers and authors, leads to a 
most erroneous and unjust misapprehension. It is remarked that 
“they could not help writing, they were so full of their subject by 
nature,” when, as the history of great lives shows (Bach and 
Beethoven especially, to wit, in Music) they were never-ceasing in 
their application and search for new material and improved meth- 
ods of dealing with it after first getting it on paper, and in their 
downright hard-work all round. It should be recalled that Bach 
never scrupled to re-write an item half-a-dozen times to get it to 
satisfy his sense of perfection, and the same truth is manifest from 
the numerous sketches still in existence of how Beethoven labored 
with the like end in view. The beauties we revel in came not 
instantaneously, that is. So that, instead of receiving credit as 
veritable giants of labor, which they were indubitably, they are 
(when Gift is ascribed to them as above) looked upon as happy 
beings who never needed to drudge at spade-work, and from whom 
wondrous creations flowed without personal effort. A greater mis- 
conception perhaps never was! 


* * 
x 


It is fairly obvious, taking the word Gift in its literal sense, 
that the use originates from those past ages of credence in the 
miraculous, so far as music and literature go. The heredity- 
theory, closely pressed in application and even with the aid of 
reversion to former type, fails to give reliable derivation. Super- 
lative ability in both languages has arisen where it could by no 
stretch of facts or reasoning be hereditarily accounted for, almost 
always; and the completest lack of outstanding ability has 
evinced itself where most rationally a Gift might have been 
looked for. And this, taking many generations before and after 
into account. 
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Universal development has altered and matured mental out- 
look so greatly that there is no Divine Gift attributed to, and de- 
clared necessary for, superior literary capacity to-day, as there 
once was. We:still, it may be, speak of certain authors as inspired, 
but the meaning we attach is not the meaning our ancestors had. 
Donated literary assistance by way of spiritual enlightenment 
from a superphysical source is to-day regarded as improbable, to 
say the least, if not impossible. We appear to have arrived at the 
decision that, by no chance whatever, can any human being give 
original issue to original thoughts not his own,—temporarily, at 
any rate. Some seem further to have adopted the conclusion that 
the conditions of life, and the unknown means of thought-trans- 
ference which differentiate ethereal beings from humankind, are 
so incompatible with our dual nature as to offer no connective link 
of possible communication whatever. An author is thus credited 
with the whole result his labor achieves. To them, his inspira- 
tion (anciently, divine gift) has come to mean rather expiration, 
in the sense that, having reached a fuller acquaintance with par- 
ticulars and a wider scope of view by continued perceptive exercise, 
he has obtained a peculiarly individual style of thought and grasp 
of knowledge, which, in written expression, he accompanies with 
a correspondingly original diction. 

It is pointed out further that no one can effect integral im- 
provement in the mental and immaterial for another: each has his 
own work to do for himself, and he alone can doit. Involuntarily 
or voluntarily, he will eventually also have to do it: the law is in 
himself, and is, though subject to expansion because of free-will (or 
what we take for free-will), in the end master of the situation by 
the race-unit’s own actions. It would seem that all this must 
actually and very really apply in our recognition of musical abil- 
ity, though even yet musicians themselves here and there unite 
with the non-musical somewhat in their acceptance of the idea of 
superphysical donation. But it is unthinking habit of speech 
rather than opinion solidly based that causes this apparent sim- 
ilarity of thought, and Time must necessarily elapse before a gen- 
eral change of attitude in speech can occur. Concentrated and 
highly accentuated efficiency in the creation and performance of 
music has so long carried the barnacles “‘divine afflatus” and ‘‘divine 
gift”’ in its train that their literal sense cannot but die hard. And, 
of course, there is neither need for, nor likelihood of, the modern 
and apter meaning changing or passing away, so long as music 
charms, recreates, and ennobles the whole psychical being as it 
does. 
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As a last point in the parallel, few of us make the mistake to- 
day of supposing that those graceful turns of thought and literary 
expression, which appeal to our special tastes so forcibly, sprang 
spontaneously into existence in just the form we meet them in. 
Once in a way such a thing may have happened, but, as a rule, we 
may take for granted many alterations, if not entirely new starts, 
in almost every author in his process of representing thought. Such 
a fact is helpful to all aspirants for increased efficiency, and it ap- 
plies equally to music. Practically all our great, as well as our 
lesser, composers, have left ample evidence of indefatigable action 
in alteration-operations, the object always being higher art and 
better balanced expression of their thoughts. Little as we may 
realise it, this habit springs from the fact that music primarily is 
the language of mathematically adjusted and proportioned vibra- 
tion; that is, it results from mechanical devices: it is artificial 
harmonically-related sound. We do not find it in Nature to any 
extent worth noting, and by no stretch of informed imagination 
can we truthfully conceive it as existing in the Heavens, or else- 
where than with ourselves. It is this essential feature, apart from 
the emotional variation which individual performance brings, 
that in reality makes the old cherished idea of superphysical 
donation appear foolish when logically examined. We can 
scarcely suppose a being insensible to the material as finding any 
pleasure whatever in the never-absent mathematical inaccuracies 
of human music! Vital interest in the material can surely not 
exist alongside that impalpable refinement of spiritual and mental 
being which many believe in, and believe lies so far above and 
beyond it. And our music has, after all, its origin in the material, 
and cannot be produced without the aid of both the visible mate- 
rial (sounding bodies) and the rarefied invisible (air). Beyond 
that, all human power of perception of its beauties depends di- 
rectly and very assuredly upon individual aural development in 
the first place, for eye-perusal is valueless until this stage is passed, 
with its concomitant attainment of knowledge and experience in 
most accurate detail to the completest imaginable extent. 

Both languages again are in their turn purely physical and 
material, conjointly with the action of the brain. Our progressive 
personal estimate of beauty in music, therefore, owing to one thing 
or another, has a greater chance of missing than of hitting the truth. 
In view of the egregious blunders that have occurred in critical 
circles of the past and that are still not uncommon, this consid- 
eration is calculated to give pause to the best of us,—especially 
when facing new emanations from great writers. On the other 
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hand, it affords distinct encouragement to all earnest, diligent 
workers and lovers of excellence, for it holds the possibility that 
what they feel and afterwards think may turn out to be right in 
the end. 
* * 
* 


It appears, therefore, the more we look into the origin and 
development of the highest musical ability, that it is personal aims 
coupled with indefatigable exertion to secure them, that are of 
first importance to progress. The old idea of donation from the 
outside has more of myth than of fact about it, and we are foolish 
to rely upon it. It presupposes the most improbable and arbi- 
trary action upon the part of some being more highly organized 
than any unit of our race. Not that we can all become great, but 
there is nothing to hinder us from becoming much better, so long 
as we study to imitate the excellence and nature of qualities we do 
not initially possess. By this means an assimilative action is set 
up which holds much prospect and some certainty. We may, by 
slow degrees, and in a likeness parallel with our idiosyncracies, 
add to the sum of our characters a partial, equal, or even greater 
aptitude and fulness of knowledge than that we take example 
from. But throughout, to be of permanent influence and value, 
this process must arise from our own appreciative impulses; it 
must pursue its career by our own decree, perseverance, and sup- 
port: and it must become in its turn subject to that balance of 
mentality which constitutes our particular individuality. Then 
shall we not lack success in language, though proportional mone- 
tary recognition may not always follow. 








CESAR FRANCK 
(1822—1922) 


By JULIEN TIERSOT 


and December, 1823, witnessed the birth of three masters 

who, from various points of view, have been the glory of 
nineteenth-century French music. First among the three was 
César Franck, and it is just that the whole world should now cele- 
brate his centenary. Born a month later and like Franck in a 
town of the North, Edouard Lalo first saw the light of day in 
Lille; and finally, toward the end of the year and at the other 
extremity of France—in Marseilles, the capital of the Midi— 
Ernest Reyer appeared on the mundane scene. The last men- 
tioned composer was essentially a musician of the theatre: 
Sigurd, Salammbé, La Statue, are responsible for the major portion 
of his fame. Among Lalo’s assets is also an opera, Le Roi d’Ys, 
a work of the latter portion of his career; yet it is assuredly by 
means of his preceding compositions, his absolute music, that he 
has established his most valid claim to our admiration. As to 
César Franck, his mission was a stil! nobler one: he dominated 
his age from the ultimate heights of his ideal and, unlike so many 
others, he did not merely glimpse this ideal from afar, but attained 
and fully realized it. His accomplishment in its entirety, diver- 
sified though it be, is still vital in its every component part; 
his works maintain their place among the most elevated master- 
works of the immortals; while he himself made disciples, and the 
influence he exerted on the generation which followed him was as 
efficacious as it was fecund. 

It is not without reason that the names of these three artists 
who are such close contemporaries have been signalized. It 
would have been worth doing, were it only in order to affirm— 
since their time, and above all thanks to their effort—the vitality 
of French music. We must remember that twenty years before 
them had appeared that illustrious master who was the first, amid so 
many difficulties and efforts, to found the modern school: Hector 
Berlioz. More recently we were called upon to establish the fact 
of Gounod’s intervention. Yet both these men were isolated 
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personalities in their own day, and after them we see appear and 
multiply in France musicians devoted to the pursuit of a new and 
noble aim, and adding to the activities of their school by the con- 
servation of their varied and long-lived works. 

Among the masters of this period, César Franck is assuredly 
the one who played the most important part. We must take 
advantage of the occasion of his centenary to render him openly 
the tribute which is his due. 

* * 
* 


If it were solely a question of taking into account the name 
of his birthplace, César Franck’s right to be called a Frenchman 
might be contested: he saw the light of day, in fact, beyond the 
borders of France. Yet what country is more French at heart as 
well as in language, than that which extends around Liége, 
through which flows the Meuse coming from the home of Joan of 
Arc; Liége, the capital of the Walloon land, after having been 
that of an ancient Gallic province, and which more recent his- 
toric sonvenirs have attached to France by ties even more binding. 
It was in Liége, in fact, that César Franck was born, on December 
10, 1822. Incidentally, he did not live there long. His father, 
born in the same town, and the descendent of a family which 
originated, so it is said, in the Antwerp region (a line of descent 
analogous to that of Beethoven), had destined the boy from 
infancy to a musical career. To be more exact, it was the pro- 
ductive trade of the virtuoso for which he was intended, and, 
beginning as an infant prodigy, his parent saw to it that his musical 
studies were pushed as far as the resources of his native town—in 
which Grétry had been born some eighty-one years before—would 
permit. However, since it was not lozg before there was nothing 
left for the boy to learn (at the age of twelve he had already 
obtained all the honors and distinctions within the gift of the local 
conservatories to award), his father took him to Paris. From 
1835, the date of his arrival, to the day of his death in 1890, the 
composer of the Béatitudes never, in any real sense of the word, 
left the French capital. It would be impossible to find a more 
perfected adoptive Frenchman. At the Paris Conservatoire he 
attended the classes in harmony, composition, piano and organ, 
winning distinction in all. From the first year on, in Paris, he 
played in public: an issue of the Moniteur of 1835 announces 
his participation at a concert in the Gymnase Musical. A little 
later, in 1839, he was allowed to play a concerto at one of the 
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Concerts du Conservatoire, and Berlioz, in giving an account of the 
performance, praises “the young virtuoso’s genuine talent.” At 
the time César Franck was sixteen years and three months of age. 
And we recall the programme of a concert given toward the end of 
December, 1840, in which he was “at the piano” from the begin- 
ning to the end of the affair, and where he played, besides 
numbers by Mendelssohn and Liszt (two young composers whose 
fame at that time was far from being firmly established), a Third 
Trio which he had composed, as well as a “Premier Caprice,”’ also 
signed by him. He thus asserted his refusal to confine himself to 
the virtuoso réle for which he had been intended; and his inten- 
tion of playing the part of the creative artist as well, a part which 
he had chosen of his own free will, and to which he was vowed by 
the predestination of genius. 

We shall return to these earlier Trios of César Franck, of 
which—as was shown by the programme already mentioned—the 
Third Trio was composed and performed during the same month 
in which he reached his eighteenth birthday: in themselves alone 
they are the heralds of an entirely new style. And we shall also 
revert somewhat later to his first oratorio, Ruth, which was per- 
formed in the hall of the Conservatoire a few years afterward, in 
1846. Yet at the same time he was writing and publishing, here 
and there, various piano pieces—fantasies, caprices, eclogues, 
transcriptions (on “God save the King”; on Polish airs, on 
motives from Dalayrac’s Gulistan, Grétry’s Lucile, ete.)— 
which were purely virtuoso compositions, in the style of the day, 
and quite futile. 

It is plain that he was still groping his way. 

In fact, the pianist’s career continued to be the one in which 
he mainly endeavored to shine and “‘make a name for himself.” 
Nevertheless, he was beginning to devote himself to teaching and 
it was to this profession that he was destined, in the main, to 
dedicate his labors throughout his life. Little by little, he turned 
away from the vanities of his virtuoso successes. 

An impromptu family event also played its part in changing 
the orientation of his life. At the beginning of the year 1848, at 
the age of twenty-five, he married. 

Let us recall Mozart’s marriage! His father, who in the 
beginning had been a careful guide, heedful of the first steps taken 
by the miraculously gifted boy, did not long delay in looking on 
him as a mere asset for exploitation. When, having reached 
manhood, Wolfgang wished to go his own way independently, 
and bear himself as a man, when he wished to choose a companion 
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for himself, Leopold Mozart vehemently protested, disturbed 
at the thought that another might reap where he thought he had 
sown for himself. 

It seems as though the situation was analogous when César 
Franck married. Having shaken off a tyranny which burdened 
him, having resolved to liberate himself and follow the road which 
appeared to be marked out for him, he changed his mode of life 
and pursued a different course, one dictated by his own free will. 

Through his marriage he entered an artist family, one with 
many members, and which included (together with himself, and 
as well before his marriage as after) a really unusual number of 
distinguished and, in some instances, even famous personages. 
The young girl whom he married was the daughter of Mme. 
Desmousseaux, a member of the Comédie Frangaise, and who, by 
parentage and ancestry, belonged to a family of artists whose 
reputation harked back as far as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: a real aristocracy of art. The founder of the dynasty had 
been the artist Anselme. He founded a line of tragedians who, 
for three ensuing generations, played the repertoire under the stage 
name of Baptiste (Baptiste Senior, Junior, Nephew, Uncle, etc.), 
and Mme. Desmousseaux herself assumed the name before her 
marriage. The most celebrated among them, Baptiste Senior, 
was leading man during the age of Voltaire, while Gluck was 
living in Paris. The family of César Franck has reserved a por- 
trait of the composer of Armide, sketched in crayon, it is said, by 
himself and which is characteristically like him and full of life. 
They were related to Monvel, the dramatic author and comedian, 
himself the father of the most famous actress known in the annals 
of the Thédtre-Frangais, Mlle. Mars. Another branch of the 
same genealogical tree had produced Mme. Dorval, the interpre- 
ter of the great romantic dramas. Less resplendent was the name 
of Féréol, a singer at the Opéra-Comique: nevertheless, it was 
that of a meritorious artist, whose name is remembered in con- 
nection with several important creations, and who has occupied 
a place in the same genealogy. Adolphe Nourrit, the illustrious 
tenor of the Opéra in 1830, was also a relative by marriage, one of 
his daughters becoming a Boutet de Monvel, a name which con- 
nects the family with the Monvels of the eighteenth century, 
and has been borne by a great number of descendents, either 
in their own right or as a result of its having increased and 
multiplied in consequence of new unions. Thus the name has 
continued to win honor in the multiple domains of intellectual 
life: in the arts, in science, and in pedagogy. César Franck 
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remained on the most friendly footing with the greater part of his 
wife’s relatives until his death. As to the new family which he 
himself established, it could not be better described than by 
the well-known phrase which has been applied to the happy 
peoples of the earth: it was one of those which have no history. 
From the day of their union to the day of the artist’s death—a 
period of well-nigh forty-three years—husband and wife lived in a 
discreet and untroubled intimacy, surrounded, in the course of 
the passing years, by their children and grandchildren. Madame 
César Franck long survived her husband, whose posthumous 
fame she was able to witness, since she died only a few years ago, 
on the eve of becoming a centenarian. 

Thus César Franck’s life was lived almost altogether in the 
calm and quiet of the family atmosphere. 

The time of his marriage was marked for him by another 
change of direction and one which applied to the plastic features 
of his art. Here, too, the change was in the nature of a liberation. 
We must again mention that at this time he was only twenty-five 
years of age, a time when many are just beginning their career. 
He, however, already had a past. He broke resolutely with it, or, 
at any rate, found it impossible to trace a dividing line between 
what was worth keeping and that which he might as well discard. 
Into the first class fell the Trios and the oratorio Ruth, together 
with some essays in vocal melody; but whatever might be con- 
sidered as belonging to the virtuoso genus pure and simple was 
rejected. 

He did lose a little time, however, in a tentative which owing 
to the nature of his genius was predestined to failure: he wrote an 
opera, the Valet de ferme, which, after causing him much anxiety 
and toil, was not performed, and which, later on, he did not think 
worthy of himself. Momentarily discouraged by this check, he 
would appear to have given up composition, and for a period of 
ten years published no work of any sort, no matter how un- 
pretentious. 

Yet he was only gathering his energies, preparing himself for 
another departure which was to lead him into regions altogether 
different, regions new and unexplored. 

For the moment his only preoccupation seems to have been 
providing his family and himself with the material necessities of 
life. To do so he had recourse, first of all, to teaching, which 
profession remained until his death his principal occupation. As 
an artist, on the other hand, an evolution was taking place. With- 
out neglecting his piano he, nevertheless, resolutely began to 
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prefer the organ toit. In succession he became organist in various 
populous quarters of Paris, Saint-Jean, Saint-Francois, the Marais; 
then choirmaster and finally organist at Sainte-Clothilde, a 
church which had recently been built in the most aristocratic 
section of the capital, and provided with a fine instrument by 
Cavaillé-Col. It was then and there that he disclosed himself 
as the gifted improvisor who, to the very end of his life, remained 
the admiration of all who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

Little by little, owing to the very functions he fulfilled, he was 
again led to write; yet for a long time he wrote nothing but church 
music. In the beginning he was busy harmonizing liturgic chants 
for Father Lambillotte, writing little musical settings for the 
service, even the simpler offices of the church, such as a certain 
Garde d@honneur, whose style wakes a smile when we recall that 
this page of an art all too facile was set down by the same pen so 
soon to write the Béatitudes. Yet soon he took an interest in 
these tasks, so different from those to which he had devoted his 
early youth. He wrote motets, some of which attain the grand 
style; a mass, and above all organ pieces; and these last are 
indeed masterpieces, in which the purest tradition of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach is revived in a modernized spirit. 

Thenceforward the real César Franck stood revealed. 

This tranquil epoch of Franck’s life, during which in his 
quotidian labors he little by little and without effort ascended to 
those higher regions in which he was able to maintain himself, 
was by no means the least fecund in his creative existence, though 
apparently he did not produce much while it lasted. Yet he 
formed habits of industry which were to allow him to carry on 
his life-work to the very end, without haste and with entire sure- 
ness. Every day he systematically devoted a few moments to 
solitary meditation. He called this “reserving time for thought!” 
The phrase explains him perfectly, for the great musician was 
essentially a thinker. 

Out of these reveries of twenty years, first of all, was to pro- 
ceed a work destined to mark a red-letter day in his life and in 
the history of music; for after its appearance came the whole evo- 
lution of a new art: this work was Les Béatitudes. 

In view of his daily association with the services of the church, 
and his actual participation in them, might we not call the organist 
an ecclesiastical orator, a musical orator? It is a fact that, owing 
to his philosophical reading outside the church, César Franck, at 
this time, was altogether imbued with the ideal of a Christian art 
or, one might say, an evangelical art, if this qualification more 
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exactly defines his real spiritual tendencies. Possessing a generous 
heart, a tender soul, moved with pity for the poor, the humble and 
the simple, he listened from the elevation of his organ-bench to 
the words of the Christ, and was impenetrated by them. When 
he returned to his home he read the works of the great thinkers. 
One of the works which he read with the most passionate interest 
was Ernest Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” which happened to appear 
just at this time. Merging in his brain the two gospels—so much 
akin—of the holy book and its modern commentary, he planned a 
great work which should be their lyric emanation. This work, as 
he conceived it, was to be altogether intimate, altogether pro- 
found, not seeking the charm of accessory ornament, nor even that 
tonal variety whose legitimate cultivation is artistically permissi- 
ble; but instead, an inspiration lofty in the extreme and full of 
fervor. 

César Franck began to write the Béatitudes in 1869. It 
amounted to once more throwing himself resolutely into the cur- 
rent of the active life from which he seemed to have withdrawn for 
the past twenty years or more. 

Exterior circumstances once again intervened to block the 
road to the accomplishment of his artistic desires. He had set 
aside the summer months of the year 1870 to work on his score: 
first of all writing the Prologue and the First Beatitude. Sud- 
denly the war broke out. He was in Paris when the enemy 
armies invested the city; yet he did not leave it, but during the 
sombre days which followed, resolutely insisted on his right to 
French citizenship, on occasion placing his art at the service of his 
adopted country, the land which he had grown to cherish, and 
which had become his real homeland. He endeavored to keep 
on working: he wrote the Second Beatitude, ‘“‘Le ciel est loin, la 
terre est sombre—nul rayon n’y luit; and even began the third, 
“Bien heureux ceux qui pleurent, car ils seront consolés.”” Then the 
inexorable fatality of events stopped him: the Béatitudes were not 
completed until 1879. 

To tell the truth, the political events, fateful though their 
general result might be, were not, in their consequences, unfavor- 
able to the development of his career and his genius. 

The War of 1870, which at the time seemed to presage the 
fall, perhaps the destruction of France, had altogether different 
consequences: it led the French to revert to serious thought and 
to abandon the futilities which had not been foreign to their 
defeat. The arts were infused with a new vitality, and none 
among them responded more strongly to the reaction than music. 
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Up to that time the French, in their own eyes and in those of 
others, had seemed good for nothing but the composition of 
comic operas. Now, however, a new generation of young musi- 
cians arose who, possessed by another ideal, aspired to raise 
their art high above the lower level to which it had been forced by 
the constraint of opinion. Taking advantage of a situation 
which, no matter how cruel it might be from a general point of 
view, was nevertheless propitious to their ideas, they came 
together, combined and grouped themselves in an association, 
the Société Nationale, which chose for its device the simple yet 
eloquent words: Ars Gallica; and which from the very first de- 
clared its wish to regard music from the loftiest point of view. 
Among these young masters, most of them unknown at the time, 
were Saint-Saéns (the actual initiator of the association), Bizet, 
Lalo, Massenet and Guiraud. César Franck, as may be imagined, 
was one of the first to enroll; and later exercised a preponderating 
influence in the Société Nationale, either by his personal activity or 
by means of the disciples he had trained. 

For—and this again was the cause of a great and happy 
change in his life—from this moment he saw himself surrounded 
by young artists who, having divined whai a gift for teaching such 
as his might do for them, insisted on his giving them lessons. In- 
creasing, they soon formed that compact phalanx known as 
“Franck’s pupils.” They were students of rare quality, too. 
This is adequately shown by the names of the three composers 
who first came to him: Henri Dupare, Vincent d’Indy, and Alexis 
de Castillon (the last-named died young). Soon after, César 
Franck was appointed professor of organ at the Conservatoire. 
There he did not confine himself to teaching the technique of his 
instrument; his class soon became a focus for the highest musical 
studies, through which his influence spread in ever-widening 
circles among the youthful musicians. 

This for César Franck was a very different life from that 
which he had been living during the years preceding, when he was 
content to teach piano in young ladies’ seminaries, and was 
isolated on his church-organ bench, where he dominated from on 
high, but also from afar, auditors who were strangerstohim. Now, 
a new family circle began to form about him, beside, perhaps face 
to face with that in whose bosom he hitherto had found his only 
friends. And knowing that henceforth there would be persons 
disposed to listen to him, to understand him, to admire him, he re- 
doubled his activity and devoted himself to composition with 
increasing ardor. 
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What shall we say of these final years, as glorious for him 
personally as for French music in general? Their whole history 
is contained in the enumeration of the works which he produced 
and they are altogether devoid of romantic incident. Having 
first made it possible to allow this new generation of auditors to 
listen to the works of his twenties—Ruth and the Trios—and thus 
having drawn their liveliest attention to a genius hitherto un- 
known, he returned to his labors with new fervor. He had inter- 
rupted, it is true, the completion of Les Béatitudes; yet it was in 
first instance in order to compose a new work conceived in the 
same spirit, one which seems to be a species of reduction of the 
other: the Rédemption. A Quintet for strings and piano reveals 
new efforts of a harmonic audacity which frightened the timid 
but made his mastery all the surer. To the Béatitudes, finally 
completed, yet whose dimensions alarmed even the master’s ad- 
mirers (to such a degree that no complete audition of this monu- 
mental work was ever given during Franck’s lifetime), was added 
a new oratorio of smaller dimensions, Rébecca. This score, 
planned with Ruth and the Rédemption in mind, together with 
them forms a species of biblical trilogy, to which it adds the con- 
trast of a pure inspiration, a color often picturesque, and a move- 
ment full of animation. 

Franck, who during his youth had made but one incursion 
into the domain of the theatre, now once more decided to try his 
dramatic fortunes. He spent several years toward the end of 
his life in the composition of Hulda, an opera whose text he bor- 
rowed from a Scandinavian poem by Bjérnstjerne-Bjérnson, 
and Ghiséle, on a book by Gilbert-Augustin Thierry. It was 
impossible to stage either of these works (the last mentioned he 
never completed) during his lifetime. 

It is, however, in the art-field of instrumental music above 
all that César Franck shows his greatness. It is into the instru- 
mental forms that he poured forth lavishly the inestimable 
treasures of his genius. He wrote three symphonic poems. Les 
Eolides, Le Chasseur maudit, Les Djinns (this last for piano and or- 
chestra). Then there is Psyché, a work of vast breadth, in which 
choral voices are mingled with the richest symphonic music to 
narrate and comment the ancient legend. Finally, he attained 
to the highest summits in his works of absolute music, which he 
multiplied in number just as he inexhaustibly renewed their 
beauty. From the orchestral symphony to the simple piano 
piece, he essayed all the genuses, all the forms. The Prelude, 
Choral et Fugue for piano, with which (five years after the Quintet, 
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1884), he inaugurated his last manner, shows a grandeur of style, 
a plasticity and beauty of line whose like we might vainly seek 
before. The Prelude, Aria et Finale, of two years earlier, devel- 
ops almost integrally the same qualities. The Sonata for piano 
and violin (1886) possesses grace and a smiling poesy, and at the 
same time an ingenuousness which reveals the master’s hand, 
while the Quartet for strings, dating from the second year before 
his death, is of truly Beethovenian sublimity. 

With orchestra, finally, the Variations symphoniques (in 
which the piano plays the leading part), seem to renew and mul- 
tiply beauties which Schumann had divined at an earlier date, 
while the Symphonie in D minor (1888) towers as one of the most 
magnificent musical monuments of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

To his very last day César Franck toiled to increase this estate 
which he wished to hand over as a legacy to the future. His 
last work is a set of three chorals for organ, splendid in their 
architecture and of a beautiful and sublime serenity. He left 
unfinished a portfolio of little pieces for harmonium, which seem 
like reductions of his greater works and yet are truly worthy of 
them. One of the last letters written by him declares his inten- 
tion of bringing the number of his compositions to one hundred— 
he had only succeeded in discovering fifty-nine—and the same 
document also reveals his intention of composing a Sonata for 
*cello. Death, surprising him in the midst of his labors, did not 
permit him to carry out his plans. 

He knew no other happiness than that given him by his 
creative activity, ever renewed. It never disturbed him to find 
that his works were misunderstood, and when the hour of success 
arrived he was equally indifferent to it. 

M. Vincent d’Indy, his faithful disciple and worthy con- 
tinuator, had evoked the remembrance of the first evening on 
which the Master finally felt that he was in communion with an 
audience worthy of understanding him, and saw himself acclaimed 
with an enthusiasm which might well presage future deliriums of 
appreciation. This was on April 19, 1890, not so very long before 
his death, at the first hearing of his Quartet in D major, at the 
Société Nationale. On that occasion, says M. d’Indy: 


The public was seized by a sincere and unanimous enthusiasm. The 
Salle Pleyel resounded with an applause such as it has seldom heard; 
every auditor was standing, calling for the Master who, not dreaming 
that a quartet would score such a success, insisted in believing that the 
manifestations were addressed to its interpreters. Notwithstanding, 
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when smiling, timid, somewhat alarmed, he reappeared on the platform 
(something to which he was not at all accustomed), he could not help 
but yield to the evidence of this homage paid him, and the following day, 
quite proud of his first success (at sixty-eight!) he said to us naively: 
“You see, now the public is beginning to understand me! . . .” 


There can be no doubt that this satisfaction was his due, but 
the thought of securing it had never influenced his activities. 
He worked as his conscience directed and never sought any other 
recompense than the approval accorded by his own inner self. 
Incidentally, he had been for a long time used to the admiration 
of friends who, though few in number, had at least in his eyes 
the evident prestige which attaches to those belonging to the 
elect. 

For the rest, if he was sensible to this vote of thanks on the 
part of the public, he had but little time to enjoy its sweetness. 
A few weeks after the performance of which we have spoken, he 
was the victim of a carriage accident, an accident which at first 
did not seem likely to entail serious consequences. He set out to 
pass the summer in the outskirts of Paris, in the woodland region 
of Fontainebleau, at Nemours, and there, having somewhat re- 
gained strength, he once more began to work with his customary 
zeal, returning to Paris, in October, for the opening of the Con- 
servatoire. He had overestimated his powers. The excess of 
brain work and intellectual exertion had reacted upon his system; 
the injury sustained in the spring, not really cured, caused new 
complications to develop in his debilitated organism. He died on 
November 8, 1890, without having completed his sixty-eighth 
year and after having, during the twenty years preceding his 
death, accomplished an amount of work which in itself alone rep- 
resents the activities of several lifetimes. 


II 


**A life crystal-clean. . . .”” To no other man does this noble 
phrase apply more fittingly than to César Franck. If at times 
there may have been something hidden in his actions, it could 
only be in the sense of the evangelical precept: “‘Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth.” He was, in fact, an unique 
personality amid the musicians among whom he pursued the even 
tenor of his way. A musician, indeed; no other tonal artist 
ever had a better right to the title! His whole being was absorbed 
by music. Music was his life: he seemed, in all his actions, in 
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all that he did, to have musical ends in view. A stranger to all 
dissipation, he had no other distractions than the exercise of his 
art, and his work was play for him. He was never heard to inveigh 
against the boredom of the lessons to which he devoted the greater 
portion of his hours; and this because he saw in them a means 
of inculeating salutary principles in his pupils, and a duty which 
to him was a pleasure. His endurance as a worker was unbeliev- 
able. After days passed giving lessons and attending to his 
duties in the church service, at an hour when any other person 
would have sought repose, he seated himself at his table and there, 
as he said: “‘Worked for himself.” And this work, which was a 
distraction for him, was the writing of his compositions, a surplus 
to his daily activities. 

With all this he was not merely a musician. Gifted with an 
open and inquiring intelligence, he was able to take an interest in 
the diverse manifestations of the mind, and devoted all his free 
moments to reading or visits to art expositions, for he had a 
pronounced taste, a genuine personal aptitude, even, for the 
plastic arts. We have already calléd attention to the fact that 
one of his favorite recreations consisted in reading the works of 
the philosophers. 

It is not a question of establishing the fact that Franck’s 
genius had received the impress of the religious spirit. Nor need 
we speculate as to whether his faith was always orthodox, and 
whether, to employ a word with which certain late manifestations 
of independence were later condemned, he did not at times run 
the risk of being taxed (in the religious sense) with “‘modernism.” 
Tolstoi, that great apostle of humanity, having chosen the Gospel 
as the basis of his sublime system of morals and the solidarity of 
love, has been severely condemned on occasion owing to this very 
fact. The spirit of César Franck was not altogether without 
affinity to that of Tolstoi. From his earliest years his musical 
inspiration bears an imprint of mysticism; yet this is a trend 
which is hereditary in the human soul, and which is not necessarily 
the same thing as religious sentiment or instinct. Franck’s fre- 
quentation of the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, in the 
observance of which he participated professionally, could not help 
but develop in him this mystic trend; yet he lost none of the 
other aptitudes which were his in equal measure, and which had 
manifested themselves long before he had entered upon his duties 
as church organist. One of the purest sources of his genius was 
that which he found in the qualities of his own heart. He was 
exemplary in his kindness, a virtue clearly discernible in the 
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accents of his music, and it has been established, not without 
reason, that he never was able to lend a singing voice to evil. Yet 
he was virile, none the less, and energy was as characteristic a 
trait of his nature as goodness. Having lived through the his- 
toric epoch of 1848, he had been subjected to the influence of the 
doctrine then known as humanitarianism; he shut out none of 
those generous sentiments which might fill a great soul. In 
brief, in the midst of so many apparent contradictions, more or 
less pronounced, his spirit ever hovered in the regions of loftiest 
serenity, ever knew how to preserve its freedom. 

César Franck was, in fact, his life long, one who walked alone, 
at least in spirit. There is another saying which may well be 
applied to him: ‘“‘He lived in the human desert.”” A desert pop- 
ulous enough, in truth, and in which he mingled with many people 
who, apparently, were like him; yet despite this he was none the 
less a solitary. The numerous members of his interesting family 
were dear to him, and they in turn were devoted to their head; 
yet they were strangers to that which was the essential cause of 
his activity, and never attempted to exercise any influence on the 
trends of his art. It is even more characteristic that the other 
family which grouped itself about him during the latter part of 
his life, that of the “‘Franck pupils,” in no wise caused him to de- 
viate from the path he had chosen for himself when he began his 
career. No doubt, living in the midst of the young artists who 
were related to him in spirit, he knew how to appreciate the homage 
paid him and to acknowledge it in a worthy manner. The dedi- 
cations which may be read at the head of his noblest scores: 
Psyché, “‘To my friend, Vincent d’Indy”; the Symphonie in D 
minor, “To my friend, Henri Duparc’’—are convincing evidence 
of the high esteem in which he held the most meritorious among 
his disciples. This accomplished, he did exactly as he pleased. 
He was never one of those who say: “I was their chief. I was 
obliged to follow them.” On the contrary, he always forged 
straight ahead, with his eyes ever fixed on the same aim, without 
allowing his attention to be distracted by other spectacles which 
might offer themselves to view, no matter how near by they 
might be. 

If he thus remained alone, amid admirers whose activities 
might well have exercised some influence upon his own, how did 
matters stand at the time of his début, when he lived in a world of 
music so entirely different from that of his dream? It was then 
in very truth—in 1840—he might have regarded himself as stand- 
ing quite alone. He was in his eighteenth year. What did he 
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see round about him? Composers solely preoccupied with gaining 
successes in the genus then in vogue, the comic opera, the Italian 
opera, or the grand operas of the repertoire. Auber and Adam, 
Donizetti and Rossini, Halévy and Meyerbeer. Berlioz, whose 
genius was the only one to prove itself on a level with his own, 
was pursuing other aims; and as to the trans-Rhenan masters, 
such as Schumann and Mendelssohn, in spite of the fact that they 
were his seniors by a few years, they were nevertheless, only at 
the beginning of their careers. They had produced none of those 
works which one might have thought would have served Franck 
as first examples, and Franz Liszt, who was fond of him, was still 
writing Chromatic Galops and other virtuoso pieces on the fash- 
ionable operas. Wagner, too, as yet had not even conceived 
his Rienzi! 

Hence there was no one near César Franck, when the latter 
was a boy of seventeen, to point out the way to him. It was he 
himself who discovered it; who resolutely set his feet in it and 
never strayed from the path. It was his own will, or rather a 
kind of intuition, which may well -be qualified as genial, which 
guided his footsteps. 


III 


Now in the course of that very year, 1840, Franck, as we 
have already mentioned, had finished his first Trios, and per- 
formed them in public; and this, we permit ourselves to say, 
was something really extraordinary. Not that these composi- 
tions are definite masterpieces which will stand comparison with 
the classics of chamber music. Yet, no matter how little of the 
classic spirit they show, they reveal other qualities: they allow us 
to divine a future art. The formal outlines are not, as yet, 
clearly traced; they await the addition of adornments still to 
come; but, first of all, their accent is novel and their general 
impression one hitherto not experienced. Written with great 
stylistic freedom, these Trios seem elegiac rather than symphonic. 
At times they hardly modulate, but linger dreamily in one and the 
same tonality, satisfied to pass from one mode to another in their 
development. 

Such is the case in the First Trio in F sharp minor. It is 
built up on two themes: one, harshly strong and severe, imperious in 
its lines, is seriously presented by the ’cello while an austere counter- 
point, enunciated by the lower register of the piano, in equal time, 
envelops it, adding a quality of restless animation. The other 
theme, altogether different, is sung by the violin, and is warm, 
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affectionate and tender: it is in the radiant tonality of F sharp 
major, and in its melodic ardor it embraces all the characteristic 
qualities of the key in which it is written. Yet these two themes, 
so well calculated to be used in apposition one to the other, are not, 
according to the classic rules, echoed in other different keys, 
dominant or relative. The second theme follows the first without 
taking the trouble to modulate, merely causing the major to suc- 
ceed to the minor of the same tonic; and this suffices to mark their 
diversity of character. Should this scheme, whose simplicity is 
intentional, be accused of poverty of invention? I think not, 
for the composer subsequently is well able to show that he knew 
—or, at any rate, suspected—the richness which the symphonic 
structure owes to modulatory development. 

In fact, this first movement, whose episodes are juxtaposed 
to each other rather than mingled, contains the whole substance 
of the work, and consequently is no more than an exordium. Be- 
ginning with the Scherzo the song of the violin returns: its even 
notes, instead of following each other at the ratio of four to the 
measure, each take up, in this more animated movement, the 
duration of a measure in triple time, sustained by a figure in the 
bass which we have already heard in the first movement. As to 
the Finale, which is really constructed in the symphonic form, 
with all the latter’s luxury of development and modulation, it 
again takes up, even more determinedly than before the thematic 
material presented in the first movement, and reshaping it, com- 
bines it with secondary motives, concluding at length with a full 
flowering of the expressive and vibrant violin song. 

Here we have what was later to be called the cyclic form, in 
which themes first presented in their simplest guise, become the 
generators of the entire development, and by means of their 
return and through their transformations lend a work its unity 
of character and thought. We know many a masterwork born of 
this principle. But in 1840 all this was entirely new. Beethoven, 
in a few portions of that output so prodigiously rich in godsends, 
had scarcely glimpsed some of these resources with which the art 
of the future was to enrich itself. Nevertheless, young César 
Franck used this principle in his first work, while to the very 
end of his career we shall see him, without feeling obliged to go to 
others, once more draw upon it and himself develop its use. Is 
this not a well-nigh prodigious case, and is not such a fact suffi- 
cient authority to warrant our assigning to the César Franck Trios 
—aside from their actual value—an eminent place in the history 


of modern music? 
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That the young composer of the year 1840 did not invariably 
walk on these elevated levels need cause no surprise. Those 
piano pieces which, as we have already said, are in the main purely 
virtuoso compositions and quite external also belong to this 
period of his life. At times, nevertheless, his contemplative and 
mystic nature delighted in some brief composition, written with 
inspiration, as a reaction to some sudden impression of nature or 
of poesy. It was thus that among romances, some of which suffer 
from the taste of the time, which was not very valid, we find listed 
in the catalogue of his works belonging to this first part of his 
musical life, l’Ange et ’Enfant. Franck wrote the music of this 
lied to verses which at the time had scored a popular success, 
their writer being himself a child of the people: Riboul, a Nimes 
baker. It is some sort of a French “Erlking.”” The poem de- 
scribes the death of a child whose soul a mysterious being draws 
into his embrace; yet whereas in Goethe the victim is the prey 
of a malificent spirit who seeks to seduce by fantastic visions and 
tears the soul from the body amid cries and anguish, the humble 
French poet presents an angel who‘calls the child’s soul to him, 
expressing himself with tenderness, and showing the innocent a 
vision of the splendors of Paradise. César Franck, the future 
composer of the Rédemption, already proved in 1846 that he knew 
how to express the song of the angels. His melody, infinitely 
simple in line and tonality, with a song whose restrained accent 
moves in periods, sustained by a unified accompanimental design 
which one may discover in many subsequent pages, breathes a 
mysterious suavity through which pierces the composer’s own 
purity of soul. 

Ruth, which dates from the same period, sums up in its charm- 
ing score the ensemble of the qualities of the young artist who, 
still groping, still essaying his gifts, felt himself far from able to 
express the real measure of his power; yet in whose work might 
be seen, together with a proclaimed disdain for easy success, a 
truly naive sincerity of emotion which announced an early return 
to a more primitive art, an art then far removed from the current 
tastes of the day. The subject invited him to steep himself in 
biblical poesy: he was careful not to evade it. We need only 
listen to the farewell trio addressed to Naomi: Si vous partez, 
6 bien-aimée! . . . (“If you leave, O well-beloved”’). Its gracile 
lines are purely designed, written in a tonality which has no sug- 
gestion of the tearful in its periodic and regular descent, which 
makes us think of the unrolling of an ancient drapery. The ex- 
plicit tones of the harp add to this impression. 
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In addition, the accent is far more modern. People have rec- 
ognized and pointed out, not without malice, in the affectionate 
duet between Ruth and the venerable patriarch a melody in all 
points similar to that which later, very much later, was to supply 
des Grieux’s love theme in the ““Manon” of Massenet. 

The choral portion in Ruth has all that breadth of develop- 
ment which the ancient masters knew so well to give the choral 
voices in their oratorios. The Chorus of the Reapers, the Song of 
Twilight, tend to display a grandeur which at times makes them 
decidedly emphatic; whereas the contrast of certain themes shows 
that the melodic genius proper to César Franck was already 
formed: of this the reader may convince himself by looking at the 
following brief extract from a short-rhythmed chorus, with chords 
written note against note, in the tonality and with the accent we 
again discover in the Franck of the Béatitudes and of Hulda. 





It was after this period of tentatives, often happy ones, that 
occurred that interruption of more than twenty years, with whose 
causes and effects Franck’s biography has familiarized us. It was 
not‘an entire interruption, for the composer of the first Trios, the 
erstwhile piano virtuoso who had become an organist, turned to 
church music. His book of organ pieces marked the first step in 
this lofty evolution. The style of these compositions is admirable. 
In this form, which was new to him, César Franck showed veri- 
table genius from the very start. The Grande piéce symphonique 
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in every particular merits the double qualification of its title: 
grand and symphonique, while in his pages of lesser breadth the 
musician has the art of liberating an exquisite, almost intimate 
charm. Such is the case in the Prélude, Variation et finale, in 
whose initial theme Franck revived, while amplifying their forms, 
all the ingenuity, all the clear and penetrant charm of the pastorales 
and musettes of the type in which the French masters of the 
eighteenth century, Couperin, Clérambault and Rameau, excelled. 














However, he aimed higher. Above all, now that his mastery 
was assured, he wished to undertake a more ambitious work; not 
alone one more extended than he had thus far attempted, but 
also, we may confidently assert, one greater than any as yet con- 
ceived in France (once more setting aside Berlioz’ masterpieces). 
He composed the Béatitudes. 


IV 


It is anything but easy to define a work of this kind in a few 
pages. It is complex, and hence may be considered from a diver- 
sity of viewpoints, some of which, in fact, are foreign to absolute 
music. The moral significance of the Béatitudes in itself might 
suggest endless commentary, just as does that of “‘Parsifal,” the 
Missa solemnis and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. We will not 
endeavor here to take up this aspect of the Béatitudes which, if 
desired, might lend itself to an ample discussion. Regarding it 
solely from the standpoint of a work of art, it is enough to declare, 
that viewed in this light the Béatitudes are in the highest degree 
important. Their composition signified a decisive evolution in 
the composer’s genius, and this influence has had a repercussive 
effect on all the French music which followed. 

It is not that the work is without defects. As regards style 
it represents a truly extraordinary progress in the formation of the 
musical idiom. Yet there are also indications that the composer 
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had at times groped and felt his way. The very effort neces- 
sitated by so novel a creative task in itself gave rise to certain 
imperfections. It should not be forgotten that ten years had 
passed from the day on which César Franck undertook the com- 
position of the Béatitudes to that one on which he signed his name 
to its last page. For a period of several years the composer had 
suspended work on his score, whether to write other works or to 
devote his time to other occupations. The result was that the 
artist who completed the latter portions was no longer identically 
the same as the one who had written its earlier ones. From this 
resulted, if not an actual lack of homogeneity, at least a difference 
of appearance sufficiently noticeable. It is true that this diversity 
in itself tended to affirm the composer’s growing mastery. The 
earlier portions of the Béatitudes have still, as regards harmony as 
well as style, a simplicity which betokens the influence of the past. 
At the same time there pierces an effort, on occasion somewhat 
constrained, to attain an exteriorization opposed to the nature of 
mysticism in general, and to that feeling of intimacy which is 
proper to the work. Certain choral pages are written in operatic 
style, 4 la Meyerbeer; the expression of the sincerest and deepest 
emotion is not yet robbed of all emphasis. Thus, in the Third 
Beatitude, Heureux ceux qui pleurent (“Blessed are they that 
mourn’’), a magnificent poem of sorrow, the chorus in its breadth 
of pathetic line, the quartet, full of tears (in it the orphan, the 
mother, the wife and the husband speak to each other), exhale an 
actual desperation in their extended chords. Yet is this the place 
to do so, and would it not have been preferable had the thought 
been expressed in accents somewhat more restrained? This page 
—it is, incidentally, an admirable one—involuntarily calls up the 
analogous remembrance of those Pietd (pictures of the dead body 
of Jesus Christ in the Virgin’s lap) in the shape of paintings or 
sculptures by the Italian artists of the Renaissance, which, when 
viewed in succeeding centuries, present the spectacle of a somewhat 
theatrical sorrow. The conception of the Béatitudes is more 
closely related to primitive art. One might, therefore, prefer to 
recall certain ones of those pictures on a gold ground, whose figures 
have a more hieratic cast, and where affliction, though it be re- 
signed, is none the less profound. César Franck in process of 
time was able more than once to draw musical pictures which cor- 
respond to this ideal: he offers us finished models of this in the last 
part of the Béatitudes, thereby attesting that at the moment he 
completed his work his technique had taken definite shape, just as 
his emotional expression had become purified and sublimated. 
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But when he began to write his score he had not yet arrived at this 
point. 

It should be remarked, incidentally, that in undertaking to 
write the Béatitudes, César Franck was at odds with a terrible 
difficulty, inherent in his very conception itself. The work is 
made up of a Prologue and eight parts: the eight Beatitudes. 
Now, these last are constructed, practically, on the same identical 
plan. They contrast, in a striking antithesis, yet one which does 
not vary, evil and good. At the beginning of every number, “‘ter- 
restrial choirs” (those of the oppressors, Pharisees, tyrants), to 
which in the end is added the voice of Satan, let their clamors 
resound; or else we hear the plaints of the wretched, those who are 
persecuted, and are the suffering victims of injustice. On the 
other hand the “choirs celestial’”’ raise us to the heights of their 
own pure harmonies: they are the voices of the upright, the com- 
passionate, of the saints and, at times, of the angels. In conclu- 
sion the voice of the Christ enunciates the words of the Gospel. 

This form is beautiful, justly proportioned, striking and 
logical. The difficulty is that it reproduces itself too exactly. It 
is like a series of triptyches placed side by side. On one panel we 
see reproduced the visages of the damned, the rejected, with con- 
vulsed faces and limbs writhing in horrible convulsions, Satan 
lying in waitforthem. On the other panel the just, the righteous, 
the wise, grouped in harmonious phalanxes, are singing their pure 
canticles. In the centre panel we behold God. This is admirable 
once, twice, even three times. But eight successive triptyches!— 
they threaten to become monotonous, and Franck’s music has not 
been able to escape this danger altogether. 

Yet the spiritual resources offered by this conception were 
inexhaustible, and it seems really prodigious that Franck was able 
to overcome so completely the difficulties which he had created for 
himself. A generous and fervent inspiration animates every part 
of the Béatitudes, and taxes its ingenuity to incessantly renew its 
beauties: it does not cease growing in wealth and grandeur till 
the end is reached. Franck’s kindness of soul, the essential 
humanity of his genius, profoundly grounded in his sense of good- 
ness and justice, spreads itself fully in these divine harmonies. It 
has been said with truth that his heart was too ignorant of evil for 
him to be able to make the evil doers sing, and it is true indeed 
that the clamors which he allows the voices of his terrestrial “choirs” 
to raise have a forced note. Yet, on the other hand, what ineffable 
suavity, what contemplative harmonies are there in the songs in 
which the Gospel word is exhaled! And what they express best 
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of all, these songs, is by no means invariable prayer: the most 
noble humanitarian sentiments, of pity, love of one’s fellow men, 
horror of evil, are the emotions which find the most vibrant 
expression in their chords. Franck passionately sings the aspira- 
tion toward an ideal of purity, justice and clarity. Que ta pure 
lumiére, 6 Vérité, a jamais chasse de la terre l’ Obscurité (““May thy 
pure light, O Truth, drive obscurity from earth forever’). To 
these lines, which he himself may have written, the voice rises 
like a flame! Further on the Chorus of the Upright is raised 
three times, rising a tone at each repetition, with an exaltation 
which nothing can dampen: O Justice éternelle! . . . and in this 
invocation we feel the composer’s whole soul aquiver. 

How many examples we might draw from these pages which 
gushed forth from his generous heart! We must refrain, and con- 
tent ourselves with indicating a few fragments. Here, for ex- 
ample, reduced for two staves, we have the angelic response in the 
Second Beatitude: Heureux les miséricordieux, parce qu’ils ob- 
tiendront eux-mémes miséricorde (“Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy”). 


Allegretto sostenuto 
A_—— ja-mais heu-reux Les_—. mi-sé-ri-cor-di - eux, Pardon - 
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reux a ja - mais Les_.__ mi - sé-ri-cor-di - eux, Heu - 





reux a ja - mais Les__._ mi-sé-ri-cor-di - eux!__. 
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The Béatitudes is a work whose first result was to unveil a 
man’s lofty conscience for our beholding. At the same time the 
work—a complete organism in itself, as stated—calls upon us to 
witness the creation of a new art! Indeed, the work of César 
Franck at that juncture in musical history announced a conquest 
never to be repudiated. The Béatitudes mark a great step in 
advance, a vanguard progress. There is no need, in order to show 
the real merit of this effort, to summarize again the state of music 
in France in the year 1869, when Berlioz was dying misunderstood 
and alone, and César Franck, no less alone, was so courageously 
beginning his undertaking. In Italy, matters were still worse. In 
Germany, Wagner was putting the final touches to his definitive 
masterpieces, though he had not as yet made them known abroad, 
and in his own country people were only just beginning to under- 
stand them. The innovations of Liszt attracted even less atten- 
tion. César Franck, in fact, owed nothing to either the one or 
the other. He travelled by himself, and his effort was altogether 
individual. His only models were those supplied by an age 
already venerable, that of Bach. These works inspired him from 
the beginning: the First Beatitude contains pages of polyrhythmic 
writing whose point of departure may be found in the works of the 
master of Leipzig, models no French musician had hitherto fol- 
lowed. Then, advancing further in his composition, still newer 
resources spontaneously presented themselves. Franck learned 
to use a chromatic harmony from which Wagner, for his part, had 
also been able to draw great benefits, yet which, with the excep- 
tion of these two, was something unknown at the time to compos- 
ers. Franck admitted chord successions until then unknown, and 
by this means considerably enlarged harmonic resources. His 
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modulation became richer, his construction monumental. In 
these ways César Franck introduced audacious innovations, 
without, however, showing any desire to destroy the achievement 
of the past; but rather, like all good revolutionaries, seeking to 
erect the edifice of harmony’s new city. He himself in first in- 
stance, and then his disciples, were able later on to draw immense 
advantages from these innovations: thenceforward, thanks to 
him, roads before unknown were opened up to art. 

In the biographical summary with which we began this article, 
we have told under what circumstances César Franck interrupted 
the composition of the Béatitudes. It was at a time of terrible 
crisis for the nation which he had adopted as his own. The in- 
fluence it had upon him was betrayed by an immediate manifes- 
tation whose meaning was not entirely clear to us until lately, 
that is to say until we ourselves had witnessed a cruelly analogous 
situation develop. 

The War of 1870, as we have said, broke out while César 
Franck was in Paris, entirely taken up with the composition of 
his great work. It was necessary for him to interrupt this work, 
share in the preoccupations of the people in whose midst he dwelt 
in the besieged city, become a partner in their anguish. 

One day in November the rumor spread that the army of the 
Loire was about to break through the enemy lines, and that the 
capital would soon be delivered. In the intoxication produced 
by this good news, a newspaper published an “Ode to Paris,” 
whose prose lines in themselves sounded like a hymn of victory: 


Je suis Paris, la reine des cités! . 

Le vent d’orage souffle sans pitié, mais je ne m’inclinerai pas. 

Je me suis revétu d’airain et j’ai poussé de grands cris. . 

Avant que mon sein se tarisse, et que la faim hideuse m’épuise, 

Vous sentirez mon bras, et vous fuirez au Rhin. 

Je reprendrai mon harpe et je chanterai un long chant de triomphe. . . . 
Le vent d’orage souffle sans pitié; mais j’ai bravé bien d’autres tempétes! 


(I am Paris, queen of cities! 

The storm wind blows pitilessly, yet I shall not bend my head. 

I have sheathed myself in steel, and I have uttered great cries. . . 

Before my breast run dry and hideous famine exhaust me 

You shall feel my arm and will flee to the Rhine. 

I shall take up my harp again and sing a long song of triumph. . . . 

The storm wind blows pitilessly, yet I have braved quite other tempests!) 


This biblical style, these savage cries of hope, at a time when 
all despaired, roused Franck’s enthusiasm, and he at once set 
this prose poem to music. ... Alas, the illusion was in vain! 
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The victory had not been a decisive one; famished Paris still re- 
mained blockaded, and was soon reduced to the despair of capit- 
ulation. There could no longer be any thought of singing such a 
song in public. This song, Paris, therefore remained unknown, 
at first shut up among the sketches of the composer who later 
inscribed the manuscript to his pupil, Henri Duparc; and a new 
war was needed to bring it to light, toward the beginning of 
1915. 

Now, although a really quite unjustified prejudice exists in 
France with regard to music inspired by patriotic sentiments, it 
is apparent that the music of this “Ode to Paris,” as regards both 
inspiration and form, is on a level with all the rest of César 
Franck’s output. Written by the same hand which penned the 
Béatitudes, it has the same elevation of style. It overflows with 
nobility, with pride, with sincerity, with inner vitality. It shows 
a Franck other than the one known to us, who yields in nothing to 
the one we are accustomed to admire, and completes his physiog- 
nomy by new traits which make it stand out even more clearly. 
The following quotation of the initial theme of the song in 
question will demonstrate that the praise accorded it is not 
excessive: 


Maestoso ma non troppo 
Je suis Pa - ris, la rei-ne des ci - tés, et je - 





le - ve mon front su - per - be au-des - sus des na-ti - ons. 





Nor is this all: we will see what a profound repercussion was 
produced in the soul of César Franck by the spectacle of the mis- 
fortunes which had befallen a nation whose land was no more 
than an adopted country for him. After the siege and the capit- 
ulation of Paris, during the development of events no less dis- 
astrous—the uprising of the Commune and its repression—he 
again composed, this time to the verses of the national poet, a 
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song whose title suffices to indicate its meaning: Patria, by Victor 
Hugo. And soon after, apparently neglecting the Béatitudes 
completely, he wrote a work which, as we have said, appears like 
a reduction of the greater one, and holds its place among his most 
perfected pages, the Rédemption, completed in 1872. And what 
may have been the determining idea of this conception, which once 
more shows us evil and good at odds? The curse of War! Yes, 
it was War, whose suffering witness he had been, which for 
César Franck’s conscience represented the supreme evil! The 
poem, in such accordance with his feelings that there is no doubt 
but that it inspired him, expresses this in the most emphatic 
manner. The Chorus of the Unrighteous exclaims: O guerre, tu 
déchaines. . . . Nous sommes les forts: que les nations regoivent 
nos chaines. . . . Gloire aux victorieux et malheur aux vaincus! .. . 
(“O War, you loose your rage! . . . We are the stronger: let the 
nations receive our chains. .. . Glory be to the victors and 
woe to the vanquished! ...”). In order to escape from such 
horrors, the thinker took refuge in the domain of contemplation, 
of prayer, and this shines through his songs like a vision from 
the beyond. 

Thus the shock caused by the catastrophe of 1870 found in 
César Franck a singer as inspired as he was tireless: at the end of 
three years he again returned to it, and we do not exaggerate in 
the least in claiming that in this veritable crisis of the national 
consciousness he discovered the source which thereafter vigor- 
ously fecundated his genius. Yet at the same time he was 
thus passionately expressing his inner feelings, his hand was grow- 
ing more sure and certain, and he was acquiring a definitive 
mastery of the art of writing. From this period of unique elab- 
oration on, not the slightest trace of hesitancy nor incertitude is 
visible in his technique. His conquest was complete: all he now 
needed was to install himself in the domain he had acquired. 

A work which was composed at the same time the last pages 
of the Béatitudes were written testifies to this definitive achieve- 
ment. It was a chamber music composition; for—after having 
given himself up to so many diverse occupations—César Franck 
recalled the point of departure of his career as a composer, his 
Trios of 1840, which, though far from attaining the power and per- 
fection of the Quintet in F minor of 1879, are nevertheless closely 
related to it. 

This Quintet, planned on a vast scale, is the work in which 
his new manner affirms itself with complete decision. It is assur- 
edly one of the most daring tentatives conceived by César Franck. 
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Its music has a character of incomparable breadth, not alone as 
regards its fundamental thought, but from the standpoint of con- 
struction as well. It offers a still more important point for con- 
sideration. We have seen that the Trios of the composer’s youth 
were a tentative essay, it may be an unconscious one, to inaugurate 
the cyclic form. In the Quintet this form is carried to its ex- 
tremest limits. Harmonically, a chromatic scheme liberated from 
all the fetters which had been imposed upon its type by older 
traditions, takes the place of a diatonicism which may be clear 
and simple, yet whose resources are limited. Nevertheless, the 
principle of tonality is in nowise affected. At times we have 
modulations renewed with well-nigh every note, which give the 
ensemble of deductions an indefinable aspect, seemingly leading 
the melopeia into regions where one believes it must continue to 
stray: and then, quite unexpectedly, a cadence naturally intro- 
duced brings back the musical discourse in a spontaneous manner 
to its point of departure. 

An example drawn from the exposition of the Quintet will 
make the actual meaning of this new art more understandable. 
The leading motive (the one which, reappearing in divers forms 
throughout the work, gives it its cyclic character), has a harsh- 
ness which is communicated to the work in its entirety and gives 
it a sombre character, at once concentrated and impetuous. With 
obstinate frequency it touches the most sensitive degrees of the 
scale, and forces them to undergo sorrowful alterations. 





Again it becomes agitated, and then calm; dropping back 
as though fatigued and resigned, only to resurge and burst forth in 
all its energy; or else it lashes itself in untiring progressions, break- 
ing them into fragments. 
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These tonal deductions, when they were heard for the first 
time, seemed to betray an unsuspected daring. All feeling for 
tonality would seem to have been lost did not the perfect fifth, the 
fundamental harmony, maintain its support without interruption, 
however shifting. Just as the theme ceaselessly reappears, inter- 
vening among the developments in which it is least expected, the 
same perfect chord, principle of all music, always ends by obtrud- 
ing its weight to put an end to suspensions whose resolution, at 
times, we no longer expect. Hence this seeming polymorphism 
is brought back to unity, and that is one of the essential char- 
acteristics of César Franck’s musical idiom: he greatly enriched 
harmony by lending it diversity; but at the same time, he re- 
spected the fundamental principles. 


V 


Henceforth all that César Franck need do is to write: his re- 
sources are inexhaustible. Nor is there any need of studying 
one by one the works of his last period of production, his chief one, 
when his achievements were accomplished with the serenity of the 
artist who has become sure of himself. These works, from the 
moment of their appearance, take on a classical character. It 
would not suffice to analyze them, or to content ourselves with 
drawing out their themes for consideration: they must be known 
integrally. 

In truth there are no longer any discoveries to be made with 
regard to them, for the whole world has heard them. What César 
Franck wrote during the last ten years of his life has made its way 
throughout the entire musical universe, on a level with the finest 
masterpieces of the masters who preceded him, and those who were 
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his contemporaries. Alas, why should a fatal accident have in- 
terrupted him when he still had so much to say to us? For it 
would seem that just then his inspiration had become boundless, 
and his last works, written when he was sixty-eight years of age, 
show not the slightest trace of fatigue. It was because the well- 
spring of his genius had not been exhausted, as in the case of so 
many others, by the exertions of his youth. As we have seen, he 
began his active career, in the real sense of the word, when he was 
fifty: thus he had been able to preserve the freshness of the years 
which had slipped by, and had accumulated reserves. 

With the exception of his essays in dramatic music, which 
have not been his happiest, his definitive and ultimate production 
was almost exclusively confined to absolute music. Although, 
owing to his duties as an organist, he was always attached to the 
church, he definitely gave up the cultivation of religious music: 
his Béatitudes, his Rédemption, are lyric works, whose religious 
quality, incidentally, might bear discussion. They belong to a 
precedent period, and one which the composer does not seek to 
revive. He even gave himself up to decidedly worldly labors, 
such as the composition of his operas, in which he was really 
passionately interested, and whose lack of success might well, 
some day, be followed by a reversal of opinion. 

But the grand forms of instrumental music were those which 
most imperiously imposed themselves on his attention. It was, 
as we have said, during this last stage of his life that César 
Franck constructed the Symphonie in D minor, that masterpiece 
of sonorous architecture, that keystone of the cyclic form; the 
String Quartet, whose serenity of inspiration contrasts with the 
unquiet agitation of the preceding Quintet, and which from the 
point of view of form has burgeoned out and taken on a hitherto 
unsuspected amplitude. Then there is the Sonata for violin and 
piano which, in the midst of these austere and grandiose works, 
seems like a springtide smile; Psyché, a true orchestral symphony, 
but one in some sort freed, refined, sublimated, an admirable ex- 
ample of what pure music may achieve when it is able to disengage 
itself from the bonds which chain it to terrestrial realities. What 
this music expresses is an aspiration toward regions of the ideal, 
aloof, inaccessible to the common herd, and toward which it is well 
for us to feel that we are drawn together with the Master who leads 
us thither. 

Shall we continue to mention titles? Every piano virtuoso 
includes the Variations symphoniques, the Djinns, the Prélude, 
Chorale et Fugue, the last-named worthy of Bach, in his repertoire 
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of Bach, who, if he could have survived for a century and a half 
while conserving his own genius, would have profited by the accu- 
mulated resources of modern art. Singers whose voices are not 
mere organs of power, will find treasures of expression and of 
grace in the melodies and choruses which Franck has written for 
them: La Procession, on verses by the Breton, Auguste Brizeux; 
songs to poems by Alphonse Daudet, Victor Hugo, André Theuriet, 
Sully-Prud’homme, Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, as well as a 
melodious Panis angelicus which has become popular. Finally, 
this multiple and inexhaustible ensemble is worthily crowned by 
the three Chorals for organ, which lend their supreme radiance to 
a sheaf of musical works replete with sincerity, beauty and light. 


VI 


Like the other great heroes of Art, César Franck has continued 
to live in his works. He has, in addition, left behind him a loyal 
artistic progeny who have prided themselves upon being his dis- 
ciples and preserving his tradition. These, too, are the children 
of his genius; several among them are the glory of more recent 
French music, and we must look on them as forming part of 
Franck himself. 

As to his productions, their prestige has only increased during 
the thirty-two years which have passed since his death. Having 
endured the test of time without having suffered any diminution 
of the qualities which were their merit when first written, they 
have, at times—as sometimes happens in the case of master- 
works—taken on a new meaning, one which their composer him- 
self did not dream of attaching to them. 

I cannot forget the impression produced by some of them 
during the late War. Vulgar distractions were not what we 
needed when, in the midst of anguish, we sought that calmness, 
that relaxation of tensity at a source where it is never sought in 
vain, in music! Beethoven, beyond attack, intangible, ever 
yielded it to us in generous measure. However, together with this 
sublime and universal master, who towered above the struggle, we 
loved to hear the voices of our own national masters, and to temper 
our spirit in their atmosphere. And there were two among them, 
contact with whose harmonies was above all beneficial: Berlioz 
and César Franck. The consolation they gave us was the purest: 
their encouragement the most heartening. On many concert 
programmes their names and their works were united: the Enfant 
du Christ alternated with the Rédemption; the chants from the 
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Béatitudes with the Te Deum and the Requiem. What a profound 
impression was made by the Rédemption, echo of another war! 
Never did the tones of this fine work ring forth more clearly than 
at that time. Shrouded in veils of white, an artist in a deep and 
serious voice recited verses which—not remarkable in themselves, 
perhaps—were supremely true in their application, invoking the 
men of thought and, not finding consolation in their words, 
falling back upon the actualities of the hour, and seeing only empty 
hearths and open tombs! . . . To these visions of despair con- 
solatory voices replied, the angelic choir bringing the word of hope 
and of faith. How salutary and comforting an emotion! 

Yet this consolation afforded was not immediately due to the 
idea it awakened: it was necessary for it to be translated into 
accents worthy of their object. And for this Franck’s music 
made ample provision. Is there any higher mission for the artist 
than that of drawing out man’s suffering soul and reanimating it? 
But, in order to do so worthily, he must give up all idea of indulg- 
ing himself in vulgar exteriorizations; he must be able to rise, to 
ascend continually, to dominate from aloft, in such wise as to 
carry the listener who aspires to follow him to his own upper 
heights. This flight of soul César Franck possessed. He took it, 
apparently, without effort, yet with the double power of convic- 
tion and of genius. In his case, the man was on a parity with the 
artist. He was at once a Platonic philosopher and an admirable 
musician. Is it possible to imagine a being more completely 
formed and perfected, to vision the realization of a more magnif- 
icent specimen of humanity? 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 














BREATHING AND COMMON-SENSE 
By HARRY COLIN THORPE 


“The battle of the breathers has raged from 
continent to continent . . .”—D. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


NLESS it be the doctrine of “registers” or the theory of 
| | “tone-placement,” no item of vocal technic has caused 
more argument and discussion than has the matter of 
breathing. Despite this fact, however, there seem to be few 
points upon which the majority of those interested can agree. New 
breathing “‘methods” spring up by magic and, be they never so 
fantastic, followers are always to be found. Opinions on the sub- 
ject are numerous and varied, so that it is difficult to draw lines of 
demarcation. Nor does a perusal of the literature of the subject 
tend to simplify matters. By the time one has grasped the sig- 
nificance and understood the application of Dr. Frank Miller’s 
“‘breath-clutch,”” Madame Bell-Ranske’s “nerve-breathing,” E. 
J. Myer’s formula “lift, expand, and let go,” Lilli Lehmann’s 
system of forcing the breath against the chest, Ffrangcon-Davies’ 
“constitutional” breathing and several dozens of other “‘methods,”’ 
he will have a slight idea of the courage required in tackling such 
a problem. 

In view of the chaotic condition of opinion on the matter 
it would appear wise to disentangle ourselves from the meshes of 
superstition (almost) and mysticism spread for us by the breath- 
ing specialists, and address ourselves to the task of getting a 
common-sensible conception of the principles involved. What 
students need most of all is clear understanding of the breathing 
processes, and a knowledge of their management for artistic pur- 
poses. Let us begin by noting that in breathing (for whatever 
purpose) one has at his command only three processes: 

1. Inspiration. 


2. Retention. 
3. Expiration. 


Or, in a word, he can take in air, he can hold it and he can let it 

out again—and yet, to many, breathing is a mystery! To com- 

mon-sense it should be obvious that in the preceding sentence 

we have clearly outlined the course of our inquiry, and that the 

problem of how a singer should breathe resolves itself into three 
56 
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questions: First, How can I secure complete inflation of the 
lungs with the least possible effort; secondly, How can I retain 
the inhaled air with the least possible effort; and last, How can I 
control the outlet of the air with the least possible effort. The 
problem is simply one of efficiency, namely, to discover what is the 
quickest, easiest and best method of inspiration, retention and 
controlled expiration. 

In our study of inspiration we shall do well to counsel with 
Nature and learn the means which she has supplied for purposes of 
in-breathing. We all know that our air reservoir is the lungs, which 
are enclosed in the chest, the latter being in reality a bony, cone- 
shaped cage having an elastic floor called the diaphragm. The 
lungs conform to their container (approximately) and, therefore, 
may also be considered in conical shape. The upper part of the 
rib-cage is practically rigid, as the ribs are attached to breast- 
and back-bones; the lower part, however, is more elastic, as the 
lowermost ribs are not attached to the breast-bone in front but 
are joined to each other (the floating ribs). This describes the 
machinery of inspiration briefly and as accurately as is necessary 
for our purpose. 

The expansion of the lungs, and their consequent inflation, 
results from the enlargement of their container, and knowing what 
we do regarding its structure, we do not wonder that the centre of 
activity in breathing is the lower trunk. Nature is efficient, and 
any attempt to expand unduly the comparatively rigid upper 
chest would be unnatural. Following the line of least resistance, ' 
Nature would have us make room for the incoming air at the 
lower part of our bellows. At that point expansion can take 
place in all directions: the diaphragm depresses, and front, sides 
and back all do their part. In connection with the diaphragm we 
should note this point: since it rests upon the abdominal viscera, 
inhaling will be aided if these organs make way for the descent of 
the diaphragm. 

In addition to Nature’s testimony regarding the importance 
of the lower trunk in breathing, it is well to consult the evidence 
offered by Experience. All teachers and students know the im- 
mense importance of freedom in the speech mechanism, for inter- 
ference is one of the most common obstacles to good voice use. 
Now, in a good many cases, this condition is wholly due to high 
breathing—any method of respiration which centres the effort 
too high on the chest. This stiffness or undue tension of chest 
muscles then causes a sympathetic or induced rigidity of the 
speech parts. Therefore, it should be our endeavor to keep the 
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breathing effort as far away from the throat as is possible, without, 
of course, violating any other fundamental law of breath. 

Keeping in mind these facts of form and function, let us 
inquire regarding the solution of the breather’s first problem: a 
complete inflation of the lungs at the least expense. And remem- 
ber, there is a difference between a complete inflation and a gorged 
condition! First of all, we must realize that a certain pose of 
figure makes for freedom in respiration, and we must seek a 
mean between the sagging carriage of the average man and the 
rigidity of military posture. Feet comfortably separated, weight 
so balanced as to make easy its transfer to either or both supports, 
shoulders back without stiffness, head alert upon a firmly- 
flexible neck—this is efficiency and art in one. Now we are in a 
position to inspire—in both senses! 

Here let us state that our ultimate aim (in inhalation and all 
respiration) is what Ffrangcon-Davies calls “constitutional” 
breathing, as opposed to local breathing; or in other words, the 
use of all resources instead of a part of them. I say that is our 
aim; but, in most cases, it is not attained without some special 
discipline for the lower trunk, designed to strengthen and bring 
under our control muscles weakened by long disuse. The first 
step is learning to relax the abdominal wall, allowing the descent 
of the inclosed viscera (not forcing them down), followed by the 
diaphragm; to this will soon be added a slight expansion at the 
front. 

It is of foremost import that one recognize the difference 
between the very slight abdominal distension noticeable in correct 
inhalation, and the forced, unnatural downward pressure upon 
the abdomen which is absolutely wrong and which may cause 
internal injury. The amount of air one can inhale this way will 
not be great at first, but one must persevere and not yield to the 
feeling that the upper chest must be violently expanded. In 
some cases it is necessary for the pupil to recline on his back 
before he can experience the lower trunk breathing. Working 
gently, doing no violence to himself, and keeping free from mental 
tenseness, one will gradually develop a powerful, bellows-like 
action at the lower trunk, bringing into play diaphragm, front, 
sides, and even back. When this stage has been reached the 
student may call into action the entire trunk, and begin the 
practice of “constitutional” breathing, never forgetting, how- 
ever, that the lower trunk is the centre of action and must always 
bear the brunt of breathing and breath control. A sense of 
freedom, ease and power, absence of strain at any point and 
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non-appearance of chest or shoulder heaving are indications of 
right effort. 

A complete inflation of the lungs, then, involves many things, 
beginning with the correct pose of the figure. We next proceed 
to a training of our respiratory centre, the lower trunk, reclaiming 
processes of which the artificial habits of our civilized life have 
deprived us. This type of breathing grows eventually into a 
general activity of the entire trunk, characterized by distribution 
of effort and aptly called “constitutional” breathing. This is our 
final aim, attained by diligent practice and guided by certain 
indications of right and wrong action. Thus do we secure a 
complete inflation at the smallest possible cost. 

Before passing to the next division of our subject there is 
one other item in connection with inspiration which can by no 
means be neglected. While singing, one will not inhale efficiently 
if he ignores what may be called the automatic recoil of our bel- 
lows. As one sings, the body slowly contracts or collapses, and 
if the tone or phrase be of long duration the condition will be very 
marked. All I mean here, is that as one uses his breath the body 
cannot help decreasing in size, a self-evident fact. This com- 
pression creates a strong tendency to expand, and if at the end 
of the phrase the singer relaxes the body, there will be a consid- 
erable dilation of the trunk without the slightest conscious effort. 
This reaction is the recoil referred to above, and it is evident that 
the singer who utilizes this force effects the saving of a consid- 
erable amount of energy. 

Having secured a complete inflation of the lungs, the next 
point to be considered is how to retain our air-supply until needed. 
Do not misunderstand me. It is not necessary to hold the breath 
for several seconds each time before singing; very often the period 
of suspended respiration is only an instant. We should know, 
however, the process of retaining the breath in order to avoid 
mistakes. Different writers have often compared the lung action 
to that of a pair of hand-bellows, and because of its clarity I shall 
adopt the same figure. When the handles of the bellows are 
separated the air rushes in, and if the same degree of separation 
be maintained, the air remains in the bellows. So in our case, 
when the body is expanded, if we maintain that position, the 
breath will be retained. The tendency with the beginner is to 
hold the breath by closing the throat, which is, of course, absolutely 
wrong. The bodily condition which will keep the inhaled air 
with the slightest effort, is one which results from the equalization 
of the two respiratory forces. In other words, when the force 
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exerted by the in-breathing muscles is exactly balanced by an 
equal force exercised by the out-breathing muscles, we have 
equilibrium of our bellows, the same degree of expansion is 
maintained and the breath does not escape. When one inhales 
correctly and then retains the air for an instant by the method 
described, he is conscious of a bodily buoyancy and sense of con- 
trolled energy which beget confidence and assurance. 

It is only fair to say that very often at the moment when 
inspiration stops, and we hold the breath (or begin expiration), 
one is apt to harden and set the body walls in undue effort. While 
this produces a false sense of “control” due to the extreme 
muscular contraction, it is an excess to be shunned. At the start, 
of course, we are almost bound to waste some energy, but our 
study should be constantly to seek a perfect balance of the two 
forces mentioned. This is the absolutely normal effort; more or 
less will mar our performance and be a hindrance. 

I have arrived at the third and last division of our problem; 
having breathed-in and balanced an instant, we must now control 
the exit of the breath while singing. Broadly speaking, breath 
multiplied by vocal cords equals voice, and since the vocal cords 
are not subject to our direct control, it follows that the manage- 
ment of the other factor, the breath, is of extraordinary impor- 
tance. The steadiness of the tone, the power and range of 
voice, evenness of scale, noble and expansive diction—all these 
depend largely upon correct management of the breath while 
singing—expiration. 

The control of the breath while singing depends upon two 
things: body-control and control of the speech mechanism; 
matters which will be considered in the order named. From what 
already has been said regarding the human bellows, it should 
be fairly clear that, primarily, breath-control is a matter of body- 
control. Bodily contraction means crushing out the breath; 
bodily expansion, drawing it in. Therefore, the regulation of the 
breath necessitates absolute body-control: the ability to accelerate 
or retard at will the collapse of the body during vocalization. 

E. J. Myer, in his interesting works on the voice, often refers 
to the two forces “‘pressure and resistance,” by which I understand 
him to mean the contractile and expansive forces of the body. 
As Mr. Myer says, one is usually stronger in driving or motor 
force than in controlling or resisting force; or, in other words, 
those muscles which collapse or contract our bellows are stronger 
than those which expand or dilate our bellows. Hence, the 
singer by exercise must strengthen his expansive muscles until 
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they can balance the force exerted by the opposing muscle groups. 
It is because of this inequality that one’s first efforts at breath 
control are often somewhat of a struggle, and a sense of fatigue 
about the waist is experienced. If one feels some soreness in the 
region of the lower trunk after his attempts to control the body, 
it should cause no alarm, as unusual demands upon any muscle 
usually cause slight stiffness for a short time. 

Sustaining a tone or phrase requires the expenditure of 
breath. Such a statement seems absurdly obvious, yet a young 
lady once assured the writer that her teacher commanded her to 
allow no collapse of the bellows while she sang! Either the pupil 
misunderstood her teacher or the latter misunderstood breathing! 
We cannot eat our cake and have it, too. The truth of the matter 
is that, as we sing, a constant pressure of the air must be main- 
tained, except at those moments when we change the power 
of voice. This maintenance of pressure is accomplished by 
means which have already been described, the expansive forces 
counterpoising those of contraction, thereby regulating the breath 
pressure and, in degree, the exit of the air. 

At this point some mention should be made of breathing 
gymnastics, and the question at once suggests itself, “‘Is it possible 
to gain adequate control of the breath for singing by means of 
gymnastics alone—that is, without producing sound?” In some 
quarters we are urged that this is possible, but the proofs must be 
forthcoming before one can believe such an assertion. Others 
would have us ignore the breath entirely or “just breathe natur- 
ally’ !! (The latter injunction is so easily [?] obeyed.) These 
two schools of opinion regarding breath control, represent pretty 
well the extremes of theory regarding voice-production and con- 
trol in general. One faction looks upon voice as the result of 
physical causes and subject to physical or muscular control. 
This group would have us produce the voice by conscious adjust- 
ment of the mechanism and control it by conscious muscular 
effort. The other faction contends that, while the instrument 
of voice is physical, the cause and control of voice are mental. 
The argument is that a clear mental conception of the desired 
effect, plus the command of will to produce that effect, will coér- 
dinate and control the physical mechanism, resulting ultimately 
in the realization of the tone-image. Upon reflection, it seems 
that the verdict of common-sense upon both theories would be, 
“Correct, but incomplete.” For, while it is apparent that pose 
of the figure, correct inhalation and right bodily conditions can 
be the result of direct, conscious effort, anyone who has ever 
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tried to sing knows that for the subtler and more delicate processes 
of voice control we have to invoke the aid of that influence which 
the mental image exercises upon the mechanism. 

To return to the subject of breathing gymnastics: any 
physical exercises which serve to strengthen the muscles of respira- 
tion, develop the physique or establish a more complete control 
of the breathing processes, are valuable, and without doubt, a 
student who uses such gymnastics will, other things being equal, 
progress more rapidly than one who does not. After having 
agonized over different theories of breath control ranging from 
the complete neglect of bodily conditions to the most rigid 
muscular contraction, the writer believes it impossible to control 
breath by muscle alone—the mind and sense of hearing are 
indispensable. 

I now return for a brief consideration of what Louis Arthur 
Russell, in his sensible book, ““The Commonplaces of Vocal Art,” 
calls the “‘expansive resistance.”” The science of physics teaches 
that an increase in the power of a vocal tone always demands an 
increase of breath-pressure. For instance, when a tone is “swelled,” 
an increase of breath-pressure results in a wider swing of the cords, 
while at the same time the resonance spaces expand. Now, 
although it is true that this increase of breath-pressure results 
from greater activity of the contractile force, it is also a fact 
that without government or regulation, this force, falling upon 
the vocal cords and pitch mechanism, would cause a rigid con- 
dition, altogether preventing the production of a sound or at best 
resulting in a strangled, raucous shout. It is for this reason 
that we must, by expansion, resist the contractile force and so 
exercise complete control of the air pressure upon the vocal cords. 
This is simply a restatement of the fact that a balance of the respir- 
atory forces must be maintained. In addition to this result of 
“expansive resistance,” we should also note that the resonator, 
by reflex action, responds to the thought and action and expands, 
thus doing its part toward the crescendo. 

In yet another way are we concerned with this matter of 
expansive resistance. Most students experience more or less 
difficulty in producing the higher tones. While this may be 
due to several causes, there is no doubt in my mind that the chief 
trouble is wrong body-management. As we ascend the scale 
the expiratory muscles compress the breath, producing greater 
pressure and, unless balanced, disturb the poise of the larynx 
and induce rigid conditions of the throat in general. Hence, 
we see the need for the counter-poising force of the expansive 
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resistance, preventing undue pressure on the cords and at the 
same time maintaining open, expanded conditions of the throat 
and other air passages. 

It is possible to fail in breath control, however, even when 
the bodily condition and action are nearly perfect, if the action 
of the speech mechanism is faulty. By speech mechanism, I 
mean the vocal cords, pitch apparatus, palate, tongue and so on. 
For example, if the vocal cords allow the breath to escape as 
air, or if they obstinately stiffen and refuse right of way to a 
normal current of breath, we shall have, in the first case, a diluted, 
hollow tone, and in the second, a pinched, bleating specimen. 
A satisfactory return for our expenditure of breath is possible 
only when a normal tension of the vocal cords is secured by means 
of correct attack. The right initiation of a tone has aptly been 
called the “normal explosion of the vowel.” To reduce this 
matter of attack to writing is manifestly an impossibility, but 
if one speaks the sound “ah” on a medium pitch, with ease and 
spontaneity, studies the action and then begins the singing sound 
in the same manner, he is apt to get a fairly clear idea of what is 
meant. This attack, if made correctly, will prevent any escape 
of breath, at the cords, and help to coérdinate all parts of the 
mechanism. 

Another matter which, although often ignored, is very 
important in its relation to breathing, is that of enunciation. It 
is possible to waste a large amount of breath by either prolonging 
consonants unduly or emphasizing them too much. Many of 
the consonants are merely breath explosions; take, for instance, 
“p,” “t” and “k.” It is immediately obvious that unless such 
sounds are made quickly and without violence, there will be 
much waste of motive power. The problem here is to preserve 
absolute clarity of diction and yet avoid the tendency to prolong 
or accent these non-vocal elements of speech. This end can be 
attained only by the exercise of patient perseverance in conjunc- 
tion with a keen discrimination. 

By way of summary, I recount briefly the items touched upon, 
the first one having been bodily pose. An easy mobile poise of 
body, including a buoyant condition of the trunk, is not only 
good to look upon but materially facilitates all respiration and 
makes for economy of effort. A study of our equipment con- 
vinces us that the region of the lower trunk is the centre of breath- 
ing and breath-control, but that no one locality should bear the 
whole of the muscular effort. We should strive to attain a con- 
stitutional method of breathing, for both in- and exhalation, aiming 
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at normal effort and shunning any heaving of shoulders. During 
a series of tones or phrases we should make use of the reaction 
of our bellows which we have called the automatic recoil, in order 
to secure an inflation with the least effort. Just preceding the 
attack of tone or phrase, there must obtain a condition of equilib- 
rium which is not disturbed as the sound is heard. The body 
must not collapse with the attack. As the breath is used the 
bellows will gradually contract, always subject to control by 
means of our “expansive resistance.” This factor was seen to 
be vital, too, in producing the higher tones and in the swelling 
and diminishing of a tone. Breathing exercises alone are not 
sufficient for gaining mastery of respiration, but are valuable in 
conjunction with proper vocal discipline. In closing, the impor- 
tance of securing the proper cord-tension by right attack and the 
value of moderation in forming consonants, were clearly seen. 
Such, briefly noted, are the dictates of common-sense with regard 
to the singer’s breathing. 
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MONTE CARLO : OPERA DE LUXE 
By GEORGE CECIL 


of making all the money he can. Even enthusiasts and 

patriots are not entirely actuated by philanthropic motives, 
while those who are by way of putting the cause of music before 
earthly considerations also have an eye to the main chance. 
But the Monte Carlo operatic powers-that-be, beyond looking 
to the luxurious representations which they offer their opulent 
patrons during a short—and preéminently brilliant—Spring 
season, to attract plutocrats to the theatrical-looking princi- 
pality, and thus to advertise it, scarcely anticipate making a 
profit. They avail themselves of the finest talent that billets 
de banque and diplomatic cajolery can procure; the costumes 
enchant the eye and ravish the senses; and the singers pass the 
weary hours in rehearsing till they are ready to drop from sheer 
exhaustion. In short, neither trouble nor capital are spared to 
make the ensemble as near perfection as is possible in an age 
when the art of singing, alack-a-day, is rapidly becoming a van- 
ishing one. Elsewhere the unimportant parts too often are 
alloted to duffers, or to unhappy performers who have lost their 
voices. In the smaller Italian theatres, for example, the “Shandy 
man” type of person undertakes them; during the waits stal- 
wart Umberto and wiry Ernesto shift the scenery, to become the 
réles of Remendado and Dancairo, respectively, the moment 
the curtain rises. In England the minor parts sometimes are 
cast in a strangely haphazard fashion, while the German second 
tenor generally is more vociferous than vocal. At Monte Carlo 
such things are impossible. 

As to the scenery, it is the last word in scenic art and good 
taste. The designers, the painters, and all employed upon its 
preparation, are as capable as they are enthusiastic. Every- 
thing, down to the minutest detail, is a source of satisfaction. 


\ S a rule, an impresario runs opera for the express purpose 


INFLATED FEES 


An instance of the unequalled prodigality of the management 
is also furnished by the composition of the répertoire. In addi- 
tion to containing works necessitating an exceedingly heavy and 
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exceptionally expensive setting, it is embellished by operas calling 
for the services of performers who, being well aware that they 
are highly acceptable to the Monaco public, ask for a single 
appearance a fee which probably is treble the sum they would 
receive under ordinary circumstances. Indeed, the tenor who, 
in Paris, thinks himself passing rich with a monthly income of, 
say, five to ten thousand frances, demands—and obtains—a few 
extra thousands, while the prima donna, whose market value is 
five hundred francs a night, may double the amount. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that good voices, like any market- 
able commodity, enrich others besides those who actually pay 
the piper, and that the fee, less the deducted commission, may 
become ‘“‘small by degrees and beautifully less.” To quote 
chapter and verse, an admirable young lyric soprano, who was 
singing Rosina at Nice, pined to be heard in the part at Monte 
Carlo. Securing an introduction to an important personage 
in the operatic world of the Céte d’Azur, she modestly voiced 
her wishes. “By all means,’ was the reassuring answer. “I 
have heard you at Nice, and there is no reason why you should 
not sing the réle here, if you will be content with a thousand francs 
for the performance.” 

The artist’s heart beat high, almost to cease beating a minute 
later. For the benevolent intermediary added: ‘Your thousand 
franc cheque will be handed to you; five hundred francs you 
will give me.”’ Thus do exalted Art and base Commercialism 
walk ever hand in hand... 


A DIstTINCcTION 


Monte Carlo, in the early Spring, despite its card-board-like 
scenery, general air of artificiality, and unsavoury-looking habi- 
tués, is a pleasant enough place in which to spend a few weeks. 
Besides, to have sung there confers much distinction on the 
artists, especially on those who are struggling for recognition. ... 
‘“‘What? Not good enough for your Covent Garden? I would 
have you know, Monsieur le Directeur, that I sang six perform- 
ances at Monte Carlo last year, and that I am reéngaged for 
next season....” That is how an indignant singer asserted him- 
self when applying for a London engagement. He did not men- 
tion the trifling fact that the appearances in question were con- 
fined to such minor characters as the fugitive from justice in 
“La Tosca,” Fiorello in “Il Barbiere” and I] Dottore in “La 
Traviata.” His répertoire, he proudly explained, included the 
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more important réles of Scarpia, Figaro, and Germont. Less 
adventurous performers avail themselves of proper credentials, 
such as copies of programmes and favourable press-cuttings, 
hoping to dazzle the management with them. They have been 
known to succeed in the attempt. 

Although the lustre of Covent Garden is now sadly dimmed, 
in pre-war days several of its leading lights had little difficulty 
in securing a Monte Carlo engagement. Covent Garden in the 
Summer, the New York Metropolitan in the Winter, and Monte 
Carlo in the Spring—such was the money-making round. These 
fortunate people simply went from one exclusive opera house to 
another. 


Past AND PRESENT GLORIES 


For several decades the finest artists have given notable 
performances at the ornate little theatre with its unique setting. 
Van Dyck (who, by the way, once was a journalist in Paris) sang 
in the “‘Ring,’’ doing much to redeem its dullness; and Litvinne, 
famous as Isolde, Aida and Gioconda, was engaged for a number 
of seasons. Chaliapine, a singer who stood absolutely alone, 
had a wonderful success in Boito’s very unequal “Mefistofele,”’ 
his remarkable art investing the name-part with a degree of 
interest achieved by no other interpretant. As the picturesque 
and pathetic hero of Massenet’s ‘““Don Quichotte,’’ Chaliapine 
had every musical visitor to the Principality at his feet, the sin- 
cerity of his singing of the “‘Priére,”’ and in the scenes with Dul- 
cinea, being extraordinarily effective. Indeed, when it was 
announced that the unequalled Russian basse chantante had 
turned Bolshevist, or been murdered, all Monte Carlo mourned 
his deviation from the path of duty, or his demise, as the case 
might be. The enduring fame of Renaud, a baritone whose like 
has yet to be found amongst French baritones, is associated 
with Monte Carlo, for he has sung there year after year. This 
unique artist’s Philosophe in Massenet’s charming little opera, 
“Chérubin,” was remarkable for perfection of detail, while 
his Scarpia, from every point of view, was as near the ideal as 
mortal singer is likely to get. Titta Ruffo, Melba, Calvé 
(equally impressive in such widely different characters as Carmen 
and Ophélie), have sung there, while a like honour was bestowed 
upon McCormack not long ago. Franz has repeated at Monte 
Carlo his Parisian triumphs, the eminent tenor’s robust and 
admirably controlled voice, no less than his thorough insight 
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into every réle he undertakes, having gained for him the enco- 
miums of all whose good opinion is worth having. Battistini, 
too, has appeared there, and to the delight of those who recognize 
in him one of the few remaining exponents of the true bel canto. 
“L’art de Battistini,’” declares the connoisseur, “nous rappelle 
les grands barytons italiens du passé. Quwil nous chante chaque 
saison!” 

Briefly, the Thé&tre de l’?Opéra, Monte Carlo, which enjoys 
the patronage of His Highness the Prince of Monaco, has been— 
and still is—the happy hunting-ground of almost every distin- 
guished singer adorning the lyric stage. 


An AssortTED REPERTOIRE 


To a certain extent, the management rides for a fall, in that 
it puts on new operas which, the least experienced person could 
tell it, cannot possibly prove attractive. Year after year se- 
lected novelties, not one of which is accorded more than the regu- 
lation number of performances, are lavishly produced with the 
most expensive artists available, and—unless a marvel happens— 
the policy, in all probability, will be continued till Doomsday. 
Happily, standard works of proved worth also figure in the 
scheme. Every season one is pretty certain to find the effer- 
vescent “Barbiere,”’ always a favourite with the French, holding 
a prominent place in the list; and Verdi’s “‘Don Carlos,”’ a work 
which, though it has long been relegated by other managements 
to the dishonoured limbo of oblivion, is acclaimed by the cosmo- 
politan crowd which foregathers by the Céte d’Azur from the 
most distant quarters of the habitable globe. ‘La Gioconda,”’ a 
fine, fruity, lurid opera, which, for some unaccountable reason, 
does not find favour with captious Londoners, also has become a 
hardy annual. The much-loved Massenet’s music is, of course, 
firmly fixed in the affections of the habitués and if the efforts of 
younger rivals fail to shake his popularity, it is not for want of 
opportunity, since even the least distinguished of these people 
are afforded every opportunity. Everything is done to give any 
new work a good send off. Even de Lara’s “‘Messaline’ was 
produced there with a grand flourish of trumpets, subsequently 
being tried elsewhere “in France.” It did not, however, capture 
the taste of the public, the score being voted uninteresting. The 
work was also accorded a few performances at Covent Garden, 
where it met with the same fate. The production was marked 
by the squabbles of two reputed critics, who nearly came to blows 
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over the plot, one smug fellow declaring that the story was a 
lubricous one, and the other stubbornly asserting that “‘Don 
Giovanni’ unfolded an infinitely more immoral tale. The trifling 
affair may have resulted in the sale of a few tickets, but ‘“‘Messa- 
line’ soon went the way of similar things. 

Meanwhile, various modern composers have been accorded 
a hearing at Monte Carlo, amongst them being Wolf-Ferrari, 
whose “‘I] Segreto di Susanna”’ lately had a success, and Giordano, 
whose “‘André Chenier’’ was tried at the same time, and with 
fairly gratifying results. The fact, however, remains that the 
old operas often are preferred to the newer ones. 


Caruso’s CHANCE 


It was at Monte Carlo, about twenty years ago, that Caruso 
got his first great chance. Although he had made a prodigious 
furore in South America, and in his native land, where there is 
little but honour and glory to be gained, it was not till the pre- 
fervid correspondents of the New York, Chicago, London, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna papers reported his prowess that the Covent 
Garden Syndicate and the Metropolitan management took him 
into account. It does not, however, always follow that those 
who warble their way into the hearts of the Monte Carlo critics, 
both professional and amateur, are equally fortunate in capti- 
vating an American or English audience, or, for that matter, 
the good opinion of English critics. One of the most successful 
of modern baritones sang at Covent Garden, at a fee which left 
his infuriated competitors green with envy, to receive but compar- 
atively scant applause; and when Caruso, during his memorable 
tour through England, gave the mellifluous ‘““O Paradiso” with 
all the beauty of voice and art of which he was capable, a pro- 
vincial paper (blissfully unaware that the song is devoid of colo- 
ratura passages) bitterly complained that the eminent tenor’s 
“scales were faulty,’’ that his “‘bel canto was most disappointing.” 
Under the circumstances it is lucky that Monte Carlo holds out 
such (literally) golden prospects to singers of Caruso’s calibre 
and reputation. The Riviera journals, it may be noted, foretold 
an enviable career for Caruso, while, for some years past, their 
music critics frequently have displayed a knowledge of singing 
which is as rare as it is refreshing. English papers, on the other 
hand, are less well served by their local correspondents, scarcely 
any of whom know anything about music, or about anything 
else that is really worth attention. ‘“‘He (or she) scored heavily” 
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is the foolish phrase in which they most delight; and it used im- 
partially in describing the performance of a distinguished singer, 
a graceful dancer, a crack pigeon-shot, or a fortunate punter, 
the toilette of an alluring demi-mondaine, or the service of an 
adroit tennis-player. And for this they are rewarded with 
cheques. How true the saying: ‘‘’Tis better to be born lucky 
than rich.” ... 

The correspondents who supply the Paris papers with mu- 
sical news from Monte Carlo write sense, some of them display- 
ing a gratifying degree of musical erudition. But the Paris 
papers being small, space naturally is restricted, and the criti- 
cism of a performance usually is limited to several disappoint- 
ing lines. Politics and other dull matters monopolize column 
upon column; opera is even less than a secondary consideration. 


GILDING GALORE! 


The tiny theatre by the shores of the Reckitts-blue Medi- 
terranean spells the last word in decorative luxury. It is in- 
deed a bijou house, smaller than the smallest of our places of 
operatic entertainment; but upon the four walls one finds more 
gilding than in any twenty other theatres put together. The Royal 
box, in which the Prince and his guests occasionally sit in state, 
positively gleams with gold leaf; each of the fauteuils is orna- 
mented in the same lavish manner; and upon the ceiling there 
figures the eternal feminine more than lightly clad, ideally beauti- 
ful, and portrayed in every conceivable posture. Between the 
salle in which the performances take place and the “rooms” 
(wherein fortunes are made but rarely and lost nearly every 
week) is the atrium, a finely proportioned marble-pillared hall, 
which is thronged during the entr’actes by ‘“‘all sorts and con- 
ditions” of more or less well turned-out men, accompanied by 
seductive goddesses mostly “of the occasion.”” Here one may 
meet half the celebrities in Europe rubbing shoulders with stray 
princelings, occasional Hungarian magyars (of Australian-Jewish 
birth) and financial magnates from Brazil. Semi-civilized rajahs 
and maharajahs, and liverish Anglo-Indian officials who, having 
retired on a fat pension, are at liberty to spend the rest of their 
lives in search of the sun, gaily march up and down the pol- 
ished marqueté floor and congratulate themselves on being alive. 
Lynx-eyed reporters—of either sex— also are to be found taking 
mental notes, and every now and then, like little Jack Horner, 
they scuttle into a corner to jot down all that has (or has not) 
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come under their observation. Although a proportion of the 
audience is not necessarily musical, on certain gala nights every 
man and woman in the place is ready to go to almost any length 
to procure a ticket; and those who have had the good luck to 
secure the coveted billet d’entrée exhibit a pardonable pride in 
possessing it... “Yes, I’ve managed to get one, just behind 
the big drum! But I had to spring an extra twenty francs... 
Ja, ich hatte mehr Gliick wie Sie; ich habe zwei Plétze in der 


letzten Rethe . . .’Pas une seule place! il m’a dit. Mais sans 
doute, je trouverat mon billet chez moi ce soir! . . . Si, caro mio; 
domani; ‘Rigoletto’; un posto; son molto felice!. .. Hum jante han; 
hum ek soorupeya tikut ke waste dete hain...’ It thus will be 


seen that in cosmopolitan Monte Carlo there reigns a babel-like 
confusion of languages. 

During the late hostilities, the well-to-do people who had 
been in the habit of spending the first half dozen weeks of Spring 
at Monte Carlo found the opera-house closed. Renaud, Vanni- 
Marcoux and others were in the thick of the fighting; several 
tenors, baritones and basses had secured less dangerous “‘war- 
work”’; and the women, like Marie Réze in the Franco-Prussian 
War, nursed the wounded. To-day the old conditions have 
been revived and the place is crowded with rich people—mostly 
profiteers—who have more money than appreciation of the fine 
arts. Still, they justify their existence, for are they not the 
backbone of Monte Carlo opera? 








TOWARDS A METHOD IN MUSICAL 
CRITICISM 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


HE special difficulties inherent in the practice of musical 

criticism are numerous and great. Not only all questions 

which arise in conjunction with criticism of any kind have 
to be confronted and threshed out, but a whole range of new 
questions crops up. 

Supposing that the would-be critic, before entering the field, 
sets out—as he certainly ought to do—to study and solve as best 
he can the problems of criticism in general: following, for instance, 
the curriculum laid out in that invaluable book, Gayley and Scott’s 
Introduction to the Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1901); in proportion as he proceeds, he will 
become aware of the special conditions set down by the very nature 
of musical art, and realise that many orders of arguments and 
courses of procedure which the critic dealing with literature or 
the fine arts may usefully and legitimately resort to are not open 
to him who deals with music. He must, therefore, sift, adapt, 
transform, and eke out the methods of criticism, in conformity with 
his proposed object. 

In the course of that arduous labour he will find little assist- 
ance of the kind which is provided for his literary colleagues by 
Gayley and Scott’s book and by the many writers on criticism whose 
works are mentioned and summarised therein. For very little has 
been written on musical criticism. 

The chief sources are: an essay in the first volume of Hadow’s 
Studies in Modern Music (London, Seeley, 1895), Hellouin’s 
Essai de Critique de la Critique Musicale (Paris, Joanin, 1906), a 
certain number of articles scattered in various periodicals,’ and 
chapters or paragraphs in various books on musical topics, the 
discovery of which is more or less a matter of luck. 

Not all this scanty material will prove useful. Hadow (a 
pioneer as regards investigation of the foundations of musical 
criticism) provides excellent principles and a wealth of valuable 


1The articles on musical criticism published in the Musica, QUARTERLY are the 
following: “The Functions of Musical Criticism,’ by W. J. Henderson, January, 1915; 
“Problems of Musical Criticism,” by Sophie P. Gibling, April, 1916. 
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remarks. But, as he himself states, his object is merely to deter- 
mine “the permanent principles of criticism which may enable us 
to discriminate good from bad.” He does not attempt to deal 
with the actual practice. 

Hellouin’s book is very inadequate. All things considered, the 
student will derive the best assistance he can hope for, as regards 
methods, from books such as Robertson’s Essays and New Essays 
towards a Critical Method (London, John Lane, 1889 and 1897), 
Hennequin’s La Critique Scientifique (Paris, Perrin, 1888), and a 
few others of the same kind; as regards the special case of music, 
from sedulous perusal of the best things in musical literature. 
Having collected his materials, his next step will be to build up 
his own method, or at least to determine its principles. 


II 


Noticing the essential differences between music and the 
other arts (differences so great that certain theorists have been 
led to assert that “music derives its elements from a world different 
and apart from the world from which the other arts borrow theirs”’; 
and others, while challenging that statement, have so far failed 
to provide satisfactory foundations for an experimental method 
of musical criticism similar to those which in other branches of 
criticism are successfully followed), he will proceed to inquire into 
those differences, especially with regard to their practical conse- 
quences for the musical critic. 

He will consider each point in the concrete. Instead of ask- 
ing himself whether music differs from other arts through having 
no starting-point or model in nature, he will seek to ascertain 
whether the problems of esthetics and criticism which this ques- 
tion sets cannot be solved more simply—for instance, by drawing 
inferences from the differences between the resources and mate- 
rials used by music and those which the other arts use. 

A word, a shape, a line, a combination of lines, a colour, a 
combination of colours, have in themselves a meaning, variable 
at times within its limits, but always reductible in the last instance 
to something definite and definable in terms which the human 
intellect can fully grasp: they evoke objects accessible to con- 
scious human knowledge. Hence, in literature and the fine arts, 
the perception, by the intellect and the imagination, of the rela- 
tionship between part and part of the work of art, and subse- 
quently between the parts and the whole (which we learn to 
acknowledge as the very foundation of art and artistic pleasure), 
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is facilitated by the fact that each element conveys a meaning to 
the mind. 

But given a note, a chord, or even a melodic or rhythmic 
pattern, the meaning of such units proves impossible to define in 
terms of the mind. All attempts to determine whether certain 
modes, keys, chords, rhythms, intervals, and so forth, have an 
intrinsic meaning are founded on crude, questionable analogies, 
or on arbitrary generalisations which begin by begging the ques- 
tion of the part played by association in music, by assuming that 
sounds and rhythms may do the same kind of work as words, 
lines, and colours, and bear the same kind of relation to a model 
(idea, emotion, or object), that is, to a third term lying outside 
the work.””! 

And this is altogether unjustifiable. In order to stimulate 
the process of association with regard to music, some kind of 
verbal comment has to be provided. When looking at a picture 
or reading a poem, we do not turn to an explanatory notice in 
order to find out what the meaning of the picture or poem is. Nor 
do we expect a picture or poem which did not appeal to us to 
become interesting simply because first aid from outside vol- 
unteers to supply what we fail to find within. It is extraordinary 
that not all of us should see how illogical it is not to maintain the 
same attitude with regard to music. 

The practical import of the point is merely to determine which 
elements within ken of the human mind musical criticism is 
entitled to make use of. Whether music originates in a natural 
model or not is a purely academic topic of debate: for, even if 
the “model” exists, it is not one which may serve as a third term 
of comparison for critical purposes, as occurs with regard to all 
other arts. In literary criticism, consideration of the subject, 
of ideas which are part of it, or suggested by it, of the bearing of the 
work on its topic, and so forth, may be more to the point than 
discussion of the means employed and of mere technique. In the 
matter of art criticism, whatever the artist has succeeded in dis- 
engaging from his object-model we may hope to discover for 
ourselves in that same object-model by a process in the course of 
which the senses will perceive the elements of the object-model 
(lines, surfaces, volumes, colours, etc.), the intellect will dis- 
engage their immediate significance (quality, form, and the other 
attributes) and the relations between them (balance, movement, 
repose, symmetry, contrasts, etc.), and the imagination their vital 


1Cf. M.-D. Calvocoressi, Esquisse d’une esthétique de la musique a programme, in the 
Sammelbdnde des I. M. G.: ix, 3. 
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significance and artistic import. On the other hand, questions 
of treatment and technique assume an importance far greater 
than in literary criticism. 

In criticism of poetry, elements wholly accessible to the 
intellect and senses no longer constitute the sole determining 
factor: something subtler has crept in, which is precisely what 
we call “the music” of poetry, an element of pure sound and 
rhythm, as important as in painting the elements of pure design, 
colour and value apart from the intention to represent or to 
describe, or to suggest ideas and associations. The part played 
by the object-model as term of comparison becomes even smaller. 

In music, the nearest approach to an object-model (or 
term of comparison) is to be found in an ideal conception which 
either preéxists in our mind (as a result of system, habit, or 
instinct) or is suggested by contact with a work—as certainly 
occurs when we feel that a work, having aroused our expectations, 
fulfils them or fails to fulfil them. The student should consider 
both cases, and also the case when the term of comparison is entirely 
lacking. 


III 


If works are to be judged by comparison with a preéstablished 
ideal conception, the outcome unavoidably is some form of dog- 
matic criticism. Confident that the student will have realised, 
in the course of his preliminary investigation of the principles of 
criticism, the hopelessness of that now obsolete method, we need 
not discuss the point further. If works are judged by an ideal 
standard which they themselves suggest (as distinct from any 
standard suggested by other works), it may be difficult to avoid 
the appearance of arbitrariness: yet, when all is said and done, 
that is what always happens and in all likelihood needs must 
happen. It is the very essence and power of criticism that it 
should be thus, as well as the sign of its relativity. Having duly 
acknowledged the point and decided to guard, so far as possible, 
from the more flagrant and unjustified forms of arbitrariness, 
and to test to the utmost each link as we forge it, we must forth- 
with proceed further if we are to proceed at all. 

Let us, therefore, turn to our third case—the case when we 
have decided to build upon no comparison one term of which 
lies outside the work considered: in other words, to resort exclu- 
sively to intrinsic methods. Criticism thus conceived will be, in 
Robertson’s words, 
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a consistent process of circumspect persuasion, of reasoning from a com- 
mon ground to new ground, on a basis of fairly proved facts, setting up a 
basis for a certain amount of rational agreement among a certain number 
of educated people of different countries interested in such a question; 
which agreement will, in turn, become, so far as it might avail, a force in 
fresh criticism and in fresh production. 


Consistency, as Robertson points out, is the essential thing 
for the critic. It is the one thing that will help the musical 
critic to overcome the special difficulties inherent in his task. 
However doubtful the foundations of musical criticism, specifically 
considered, may be, consistency will help him to make clear which 
starting-point he adopts, to trace back each step to its source in 
the field of intellect or in that of the emotions, and thus to reduce 
so far as possible the inconvenience of not starting from data 
conceivable in terms of human knowledge. 

In music, the “certain measure of common opinion” and 
especially the “basis of fairly proved facts” are small, indeed. 
We know very little of music, and that little is almost impossible 
to test, constantly liable to challenge, Let him who doubts the 
assertion compare a number of theories on musical philosophy 
and esthetics, from Hanslick’s to Spencer’s and from Reiss- 
mann’s or Riemann’s to Watts’s, and he will soon see how far we 
are from the requisite “amount of rational agreement” as regards 
not only principles, but methods of procedure. 

Fortunately, the method advocated by Robertson does not 
depend upon the extent of common ground available, and there- 
fore applies to music as well as to literature. 

The first thing, he says, is “to do much comparing—com- 
paring of works, of men, of judgments on these’”—with the result 
that “‘the ostensible chaos of opinion will be found open to some 
simple explanations which classify its forms.” 

Comparison of judgments—the alpha and omega of the 
only method through which the musical critic may hope to 
avoid dogmatism and achieve consistency—implies, of course, 
analysis of judgments: and no accurate analysis is possible unless 
judgments are decomposed into their most elementary terms. 
There is hardly a current esthetic judgment which upon being 
analysed does not resolve itself into a dozen distinct judgments, 
if not twoscore. Take, for instance, the statement that a 
musical work is beautiful: it contains as many judgments as 
we chose to acknowledge elements that go to the making of 
musical beauty—judgments referring to form and to substance, 
to matter and to treatment, to spirit, to style, to effect. The 
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more general, the more simply worded a judgment, the more com- 
plicated the process of analysis will prove to be. 

When the elementary judgments, judgments bearing on 
single points, are disengaged, each will be found to constitute 
either the statement of a fact or the expression of an opinion. 
Starting from that distinction, we may now proceed to lay the 
foundations of a specific method." 


IV 


We should be prepared to discover that, ultimately, criticism 
will consist almost entirely of opinions, because in matters of art 
there are many facts which can hardly be expressed except in 
terms which constitute opinions: and many which form the point of 
view of criticism are meaningless until some sort of construction 
(i.e., opinion) is put on them. In music, perhaps, more so than 
in any other art, always because the standard provided elsewhere 
by terms of comparison lying outside the work considered is 
missing, or shrouded in darkness. 

When we say that Beethoven extended the Sonata form, 
the statement is of critical import only so far as it implies the 
opinion that he did it to good artistic purpose—an opinion which 
some critics had entertained from the very beginning, and which 
has ultimately emerged victorious from the long conflict whose 
history can be found in most standard books on Beethoven. 

Again, when we refer to the way in which certain composers 
of to-day superimpose tonalities, we adduce a fact whose interest 
for the critic lies solely in its artistic import. We may consider 
that their procedure will lead to a widening of the range of musical 
art—exactly as Beethoven’s procedure has done. But, as it is 
possible to imagine an attempt to extend musical form proving 
abortive, so it is possible to allege that the particular attempt 
under consideration to extend the range of music by proceeding 
beyond the bounds of usage is still-born—exactly as certain 
judges in their time had declared Beethoven’s attempt still-born. 

As seen, the interpretation of plain facts is a matter of opinion 
—of opinions of which all shades exist, untested at first, but 
destined to emerge sooner or later in a “measure of common opin- 
ion” to which in turn criticism will ascribe the value of “‘a force in 
fresh criticism’’—that is, the quality of truth. 

1What follows is a synopsis of the principles which the present writer strove to 
apply in his lessons on musical criticism and on the appraisement of contemporary 
music at the Paris Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales (1909-1914). As regards any com- 


parison which might be instituted between his precepts and his critical writings, he can 
only take shelter behind the old adage, ‘‘Faites ce que je dis et non pas ce que je fais.” 
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Provided he knows when he is proceeding from facts to 
opinions, the critic may hope in a measure to anticipate the ver- 
dict of time by deriving what assistance he can from the facts 
which he succeeds in disengaging. Facts are the only ground 
altogether common to all people. When, starting from facts, 
opinions begin to diverge, we should be able to follow the process 
of divergency and eventually, by discovering its rationale, to 
solve the problems set by the conflict of views. This provides 
a key for the reading of musical criticism as well as for the writing. 
A reader capable of tracing judgments back to their source need 
never be baffled by the contradictions which he will encounter 
as soon as he turns to writings on contemporary music, and will 
resist the attempts, conscious or unconscious, to induce him to 
take for granted more than can be legitimately taken for granted 
or than he is prepared to take. 

Facts, it is true, are not always easy to disengage. It is 
the critic’s business to acquire and steadfastly to develop the 
mental and technical equipment which will enable him to dis- 
engage them. How this is to be done, however, does not lie within 
the scope of this article. 


V 


Let us consider certain definite instances of judgment on 
single points, and ask ourselves how far they are judgments of 
fact, and how far of opinion. 

Referring to Fétis’s assertion that in the Tannhiauser Overture 
“beyond a poor, ill-harmonised chorale-tune, there is not a single 
spark of melody in the whole production,” Hadow (in the above- 
mentioned essay) writes: 


To have passed over Tannhiuser’s song is fatal. There it stands in 
the middle of the allegro, a complete 32-bar tune, in as clear, perfect and 
unmistakable a stanza as “La ci darem” or ‘‘God save the Queen.” 
There may be differences of opinion as to its merits . . . but to deny its 
existence is simply to put oneself out of court on a matter of fact. 


Referring to Stendhal’s assertion that “‘in the Darkness scene 
in Mosé, Rossini displays the science of Winter and Weigl in con- 
junction with an abundance of ideas fit to scare those good 
Germans to death,” Lionel de la Laurencie (in his remarkable 
book Le Gotit Musical en France) points out that the music of the 
scene in question consists solely of twenty-six repetitions of one 
pattern. 

Those two instances show how easily simple statements of 
fact may be verified and, if false, confuted. 
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A less simple example is to be found in the comparison between 
Vincent d’Indy’s high praise of the form of Franck’s Symphony, 
and Ravel’s disparagement of it. Questions of form in music 
ought to be questions of fact, not of mere opinion. The dis- 
cussion of that particular instance of contradictory statements 
would be too long for this article. 

Before attempting to show that, even without resorting to 
the score of Franck’s Symphony, the conflict between the two 
views can easily be explained away, I wish to adduce one more 
example of a different category. 

Some years ago a notice of a new symphony included the 
following statement:' 


The scherzo is in 5-8 time. But the rhythm is halting and leaves 
one with the impression that a beat has been knocked out of a pattern 
whose natural rhythm would be in 6-8 time, the composer being guided 
by his desire to write at all costs his scherzo in 5-8. 


Here we have an alleged fact (halting rhythm) and its inter- 
pretation (the scherzo is a laboured. product, not the outcome of 
spontaneous, creative imagination). Had the writer of the notice 
completed his case by quoting the pattern in question, he would 
have done all that a critic can be expected to do. Anyhow, 
reference to the music will show whether he was right or wrong. 
The impression of finality conveyed by what appears to be a 
statement of fact is so manifest, that unless the statement is true 
the criticism is most unfair. 


VI 


It is not easy to include the last judgment quoted in an 
analysis which applies equally well to the first three, and will 
enable us to make a further step towards the establishment of a 
practical method. 

We may say that when speaking of melody Fétis, if he meant 
anything at all, gave the word a meaning very different from 
that which Hadow gives it in his crushing confutation: he probably 
used it as a synonym for certain particular lilts and common- 
places without which, in his mind, no “tune” could exist. Like- 
wise, “‘science’”’ and “abundance of ideas,” in Stendhal’s para- 
graph, are found to be used in a sense which no educated judge 
would care to ascribe to those terms. And coming to what d’Indy 
on one hand and Ravel on the other have to say about Franck’s 


1The object here being to analyse a judgment from a general point of view, it is 
not considered necessary to specify which symphony was referred to, nor by whom. 
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Symphony, we may certainly draw the conclusion that they do 
not judge form by the same standards; and consequently, that 
the meaning of the term is not the same in both judgments. 

The unavoidable consequence of the above remark is that 
the first thing that a critic should do is to satisfy himself as to the 
meaning—the full meaning, including al! possible implications—- 
of every term he employs in the formulation of his dicta: in other 
words, analysis of judgment should begin with an analysis of the 
critic’s vocabulary. 

If the analysis is shrewdly and thoroughly effected, every 
term will be found to fall under one of the two categories, state 
ments of fact, or expressions of opinion—the opinion sometimes 
being that no fact is to be judged except with reference to some 
fixed standard (as was the case with Fétis speaking of melody). 

It is not possible to give here more than the merest outline 
of the process of analysis; and only a very few instances can be 
adduced. 

Take the word form. For some writers, it means merely 
conformity to certain standard types; and if a work is neither in 
Overture form, nor in Sonata form, nor in Rondo form, nor any 
other duly classified form, those writers describe it as formless. 
Others hold that form depends upon a certain modulatory order, 
and cannot exist, for instance, in a work which does not end in 
the key in which it had begun. For others, the term stands for 
consistency, balance, and above all things, continuity of interest. 

To describe a tune as ill-harmonised may mean that the 
harmonies do not follow one another in accordance with school 
rules, or that the part-writing is clumsy, or that the harmonies 
fail to satisfy the ear, or that they clash with the character of 
the tune as conceived by the critic, and a great many other things. 

In verdicts upon scoring, there seems to be little room for 
ambiguity. Yet we find that critics differ in the principles or 
the spirit according to which they pronounce on that matter. 
For instance, when Hadow writes that “Berlioz ranks with 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Dvorak, as one of the four greatest 
masters of Instrumentation that the world has ever seen,” we 
feel that his point of view is different from that of a critic who, 
called upon to name the four greatest orchestrators that the 
world has ever seen, would unhesitatingly include Liszt, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff or Saint-Saéns rather than Beethoven and Dvorak. 
Hadow, perhaps, is thinking of instrumentation not per se, but 
in conjunction with other things, such as the substance, style 
and tone of the music, and pronouncing upon them jointly. Or 
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the reason may lie in some other starting-point not explicitly 
stated. 

Originality, again, is one of the stumbling-blocks of crit- 
icism. How far does it reside in the spirit of the music only, and 
how far can it be pronounced to exist or to be lacking on the 
strength of considerations of form, idiom, and other tangible 
features? Some writers seem to be swept off their feet as soon 
as in any music they discover “something never done before.” 
Others see vitality in stuff which to others is a mere collection 
of commonplaces. The problem of originality, perhaps the 
weightiest in the matter of all art-criticism, and particularly diffi- 
cult to solve with regard to music, remains to the present day 
the most obscure. It seems as though on that vital issue the 
last say remains with opinion, despite the efforts of the many who 
would have it otherwise. 

Perhapsso. The critic’s object, as I am trying to show, is not 
to enforce the solution which he desires, but to discover, so far as 
lies in his power, which solutions are admissible, and which are 
justified. : 

He must try, firstly, to disengage facts, and then to perceive 
their actual, not merely potential, significance. If he finds that 
a musician resorts to new means, he must seek for the thing sig- 
nified, and not rest content with having discovered what he 
takes to be a sign. Those new means may be the outcome of 
genuine creative imagination, or they may be mere fabrication. 
From the moment when the critic realises that his decision on 
such points—and perhaps on ninety-nine points out of every 
hundred—is, in a measure at least, arbitrary, and open to confu- 
tation, he will proceed with due caution, and beware lest he be 
carried away by a hasty impulse. And the careful testing to 
which he will submit every link in the chain he forges will insure 
that honesty and consistency which should be his ideal. 








THE MUSICAL INSPIRATION OF 
SHELLEY 


By ANDRE CCQEUROY 


the same measure as Shelley to the making of musical 

comparisons. His best interpreter, M. Koszul,’ analyzes 
with refined sensibility the poet’s song, that trembles “‘with 
vibrations so tenuous or so high that it sometimes seems to over- 
pass the gamut of our ecstasies.””. And did not Shelley himself 
say: “I am a harp responsive to every wind,—the scented gale 
of summer can wake it to sweet melody, but the rough, cold blasts 
draw forth discordances and jarring sounds” ?? Hence, he is one of 
those whose poems have most frequently tempted, if not inspired, 
the musician. It would be a considerable task, and one of pure 
erudition, to draw up a list of the composers who have succumbed 
to his allurements’—short poems, fragments of “‘Laon and 
Cythna,” scenes from “Prometheus” (to which C. H. H. Parry 
provided a musical commentary in 1881); nothing has escaped, 
and even Shelley’s own son set to music the “Hymn of Pan.” All 
great poets are subjected to these assaults. But it is not always 
the music that best interprets the musicality of their souls; for 
the soul of music is in the verses themselves, and, even more than 
in these verses, in the inspiration which dictated them. 


| \EW authors have stirred both critics and commentators in 


I 


Seldom is a poet a profound musician. Shelley was no more 
so than his contemporary Lamartine, and far less so than the 
German romanticists. Towards the close of his brief existence 
he avowed to Gisborne that his ideas of music were “gross.” 
Some years before, about 1813, as a frequenter of the drawing- 
room of Mr. Newton, whose wife was one of Dussek’s favorite 


4A, Koszul, “La’ Jeunesse de Shelley” (Bloud et Cie, 1910), p. 2. 

*Letter to Mary Shelley, November 4, 1814. 

8To that end it would suffice to run through the catalogue of the British Museum 
containing the “‘first lines” of each poet. M. Koszul, who sought to institute a begin- 
ning for researches in this matter, tells me of five composers of the poem “‘My Soul is 
an Enchanted Boat,” four of “‘Rarely, rarely comest thou,” and similarly of others. The 
name that appears to recur the oftenest is that of Dolores (the pseudonym of Elizabeth 
Dickson) from 1859 onward. 
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pupils and often made music with the violinist Salomon, Shelley, 
instead of listening (so Miss Newton narrates), preferred to tell, 
jn some corner, stories about the were-wolf to the children of the 
house. His own musical inventiveness (if we may believe 
Peacock) did not go beyond a monotonous chant of ““Yahmani, 
Yahmani,” with which he lulled the little girl presented him by 
Harriet Grove. Somewhat later (about 1817) he attended the 
artistic and would-be esthetic foregatherings of Hazlitt and 
Keats at Leigh Hunt’s, where music was much to the fore; they 
played Handel, Mozart, and Arne (who, for all his great lyric 
works, survives only in his melody “Rule, Britannia’). Vincent 
Novello, who was then introducing Haydn’s masses into England, 
was also to be seen there, and Holmes, a poet endowed with rich 
musical talents, the future author of a life of Mozart. 

Music pursued Shelley into Italy; in 1818 he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Gisborne, marvelously gifted in all branches 
of art (with Jeremy Bentham she played duets for piano and 
violin); three years thereafter he associated with Edward and 
Jane Williams, and the latter played ravishingly on the harp and 
guitar. These simple instruments, wherefrom melody flows 
without a complicated harmonic embellishment, were those which 
Shelley best understood, together with vocal melody—a trait 
common to all romanticists. The works of his early youth already 
accede to the music of feminine voices a place of privilege. In 
his romance ‘“‘Zastrozzi,” written at the age of sixteen, the 
sweetness of Matilda’s voice softens the heart of the cruel 
Verezzi. Then the changing years added abundantly to the 
store—all the women whose friend Shelley became enchanted him 
with their voices. That of Harriet, his first love, was “suave” 
when she sang the old-time Irish melodies. Mary Godwin, who 
succeeded her, sang “‘with a marvelous voice,” though untrained. 
Another friend, Claire, who is perhaps the one whom Shelley 
designates in the celebrated poem by the name of Constantia,! 
possessed, according to her Italian teacher, Carri, a voice “like a 
string of pearls.” Still later, Jane Williams sang Indian airs for 
the poet’s inspiration. And many a time did he hearken, during 
his journey in Switzerland, to the songs of the vine-dressers, mo- 
notonous melodies that it is sweet to hear in the silence of 
evening.” 


1Such is M. Koszul’s opinion. F. Rabbe believes Constantia to have been Miss 
Clermont, the friend of Byron and mother of Allegra. 

2Cf. In a letter to Gisborne (June 18, 1822): ““You know my gross ideas of music, 
and will forgive me when I say that I listen the whole evening on our terrace to the simple 
melodies with excessive delight.” 
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For all the poets of romanticism there outflows from these 
voices, as from a well-regulated sluiceway, the joy of love. Here 
they bathe in all tranquillity, and strike their attitudes. But 
Shelley ignores these scholastic attitudes, these literary poses that 
threw such discredit on the theme in the course of the nineteenth 
century. The love that sounds in his voice is the first echo of the 
music in Shelley’s soul, wherein that love was to find so many. 
At the age of seventeen he loves Harriet, and already he evokes 
the enravishment of “‘music’s most impassioned note, on which 
Love’s warmest fervours float.’ It is the music, the songs that 
Harriet sang, that will live forever in his remembrance. When 
their amour came to an end in 1818, Captain Kennedy saw Shelley, 
in the house which sheltered his youthful flame, several times at 
the piano, playing with an awkward finger a very simple and sweet 
tune, “which, no doubt, she who was his first love loved to play to 
him,’” the tune that Harriet once taught him: 


. a well-known tune 
Which in some dear scene we have loved to hear, 
Remembered now in sadness.’ 


Plaintive regrets, repeated in the “Stanzas—April, 1814”’: 


Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet smile. 


A plaintive “‘memory of music fled’’*—a music to be revived 
by the voice and the guitar of Jane; Jane, the “‘magnetic lady” 
to whom he dispatches a poem accompanied by a note bearing the 
wish that “this old melancholy song may accord with some of these 
melodies”: 

The keen stars were twinkling, 
And the fair moon was rising among them, 
Dear Jane! 
The guitar was tinkling, 
But the notes were not sweet till you sung them 
Again. 


1 “Eyes: A Fragment” (included in the Esdaile MS. book). 
2Hogg, “The Life of P. B. Shelley,” Chap. XXX. 

3Queen Mab,” II, 172. 

“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 

5“The Magnetic Lady to Her Patient,’ 1822. 
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As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlight of Heaven 
Is thrown, 
So your voice most tender 
To the strings without soul had then given 
Its own.! 


The selfsame accents wherewith this feminine vision em- 
bellishes itself ring athwart ““The Revolt of Islam,” in which an 
apparition lovely as the morning utters a melody which “might not 
belong to earth.” Thus beginneth the ecstasy—by the voice 
that sings. The listening soul of the poet soars aloft; it flees 
across space in search of a supreme love; it is the purest and deep- 
est emotion, wherein the being dissolves at the very moment when 
it attains its loftiest stature. 


To Constantia, Singing 


Thus to be lost, and thus to sink and die, 

Perchance were death indeed!—Constantia, turn! 
In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie, 

Even though the sounds which were thy voice, which burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep; 

Within thy breath, and on thy hair, like odour, it is yet, 
And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet, 

Alas, that the torn heart can bleed, but not forget! 


A breathless awe, like the swift change 
Unseen, but felt in youthful slumbers, 
Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably strange 
Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers. 
The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By the enchantment of thy strain, 
And on my shoulders wings are woven, 
To follow its sublime career 
Beyond the mighty moons that wane 
Upon the verge of Nature’s utmost sphere, 
Till the world’s shadowy walls are past and disappear. 


Her voice is hovering o’er my soul—it lingers 
O’ershadowing it with soft and lulling wings, 
The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 
My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 
The blood is listening in my frame, 
And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes; 
My heart is quivering like a flame; 
As morning dew, that in the sunbeam dies, 
I am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 


1From the short poem “To Jane.” 
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I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee 
Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills all things with melody.— 
Now is thy voice a tempest swift and strong, 
On which, like one in trance upborne, 
Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 
Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 
Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 
Which when the starry waters sleep, 
Round western isles, with incense-blossoms bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul in its voluptuous flight. 


II 


Shelley has taste, he has the sense of the mysterious. As a 
child, he confronted the study of the ancient books of magic, at the 
time of his nightly promenades beneath the moon, “with an en- 
thusiasm of wonder amounting almost to belief.”! Of his own 
motion, he takes up spiritualism; he entwines reality with visions; 
he yields to the inward impulses of his soul; he sets off in search 
of indeterminate delights which he abstracts from the most 
fugitive aspects of nature, from the vaguest visions of feminine 
loveliness, from all the “‘exultant vibrations” whereof he speaks 
in his novel, “Saint Irvyne.” The love of love obsesses him. He 
exalts a mysticism of feeling; this mysticism (which is to be taken 
in the most favorable sense) has a dash of musical ecstasy; and 
this ecstasy, though sometimes gushing forth in verbal jets (clear 
as a moonray, but equally sterile), finds an aliment in actual im- 
pressions that still are difficult of expression. 

Very early (from 1811) there is manifested in Shelley, under 
the influence of his teachers, an “animism” which finds its final 
expression in the dissolution of individuality (dissolving is a 
favorite word with the poet) alike in love and in nature, through 
the medium of an uninterrupted musical dream. It is not a sort 
of pantheism (which would assign to intellect a part that Shelley 
denies it), but rather a spontaneous communion of the imagina- 
tion and the heart with the universe, without other intermediary 
than a vague and ever-present melody. 

Love, Nature, Music—these are its interwoven elements. 

Light, for lovers, is melody, and lovers have nerves “‘like the 
chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the accompaniment of one 
delighted voice.’” 


1Letter to Godwin of January 10, 1812. 
On Love.” 
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When the lady of his dreams appears, she is a symphony: 


. . . - He dreamed a veiléd maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 


. wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos: her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 
The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermittent song. ... 


Thus sings Alastor, a poem of the universal love. Undoubt- 
edly, the thought is veiled beneath the investiture of the word. 
But it grows clearer and more clear. It is already remote 
from those youthful phantasmagorias with their nebulous “ser- 
aphic harmonies.” Of these was Ginotti, a character in the 
romance “Saint Irvyne” who describes a dream-vision wherein is 
much clashing of perverted words; seductive imaginings imper- 
ceptibly lay hold on his senses, while a strain of melody, ravishing 
in its sweetness, flows around him: “‘Now it was wafted nearer, 
now died away in tones to melancholy dear.”” And while he is 
thus transported with rapture, the seraphic harmonies swell 
higher; the tones, resounding more and more, send their vibra- 
tions to the profoundest depths of his soul; a mysterious calm 
casts a spell over his impetuous passions. All at once, while the 
melody in all its fullness still overspreads the heavens, the mists 
seem to part at one point, and through this opening may be seen 
rolling clouds of intensest crimson. A phantom appears, ap- 
proaches, and bears Ginotti away on the gentle stream of music 
that fills the air. 

A like juvenile self-delusion brings forth formal lucubrations on 
the music of the spheres. 


What heavenly notes burst on my ravished ears, 
What beauteous spirits met my dazzled eye! 

Hark! louder swells the music of the spheres, 
More clear the forms of speechless bliss float by, 
And heavenly gestures suit ethereal melody. 
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But fairer than the spirits of the air, 
More graceful than the Sylph of symmetry, 
Than the enthusiast’s fancied love more fair, 
Were the bright forms that swept the azure sky. 
Enthroned in roseate light, a heavenly band 
Strewed flowers of bliss that never fade away.! 


But from this metaphorical snare, from which few poets have 
been able to extricate themselves, Shelley will make his escape 
that he may later attain to that musical animism of which no 
other lyrist has more deeply felt the inmost being. All the poets 
of the period, and especially the English poets,? had peopled 
nature with lutes, lyres, and ethereal harps from which the breezes 
occupied themselves in eliciting a music sometimes divine, 
always strange. Keats, on receiving a sea-shell, dreams of mel- 
odies whose tones are immortal. Wordsworth, whose soul is 
like a lute that responds to the caresses of the wind, hears mem- 
orable things in nature. Like them, Shelley at first begins by 
celebrating, in “Queen Mab,” “the unmeasured notes of that 
strange lyre whose strings the genii of the breezes sweep”; and 
again, in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” “music by the 
night-wind sent through strings of some still instrument.” 

Flowers participate in this delight; but here we still have the 
man of letters, not the poet from whom flowery nature invites 
musical comparisons in the garden of the Sensitive Plant. In 
that garden the snowdrop and violet mix their breath “with 
fresh odour, sent from the turf, like the voice and the instrument.” 


And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense. 


But nature assumes voices of more personal cast—when the 
invisible rain sings a silver music; the voice of the mountain, not 
understood by all, but which the wise, and great, and good in- 
terpret; “the whisper of the Apennine’’; “many a voice of one 
delight, the winds, the birds, the ocean floods, the City’s voice 
itself”; the clarion of Spring and dirge of the dying year; the 
harmony in autumn, and silence that became music.’ If these 


1From the Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson. 
*Cf. our notes on “l’Inspiration musicale dans la littérature anglaise du 19° 
siécle” (in ““Le Monde Nouveau,” June-July, 1922). 


8The Triumph of Life-——Mont Blanc.—Passage of the Apennines—Stanzas writ- 
ome - dejection.—Ode to the West Wind.—Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.—Ode to 
Naples. 
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voices now and again revel in the revival of Grecian allegory (as 
in the “Hymn to Pan’’), they breathe a new truth which the poet 
seeks to grasp. He listens to the skylark: 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 


From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain?! 


More ambitious than the innocent and limpid tirelis of the 
Ile-de-France, this song would fain blend with the soul of the 
universe and melt in cosmic melody. Like meaning has the song 
of the nightingale, not used as a pretext for romantic outpourings, 
but whose music is a storm of sound that shakes forth the 
dull oblivion out of nature’s dream.? Shelley surpasses Keats. 
Keats succeeded in gracefully interpreting all the voices of air 
and ocean; like his hero, Endymion, isolated in the midmost of 
the earth, he heard them “more softly than the east could blow 
Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles, or than the west . . . could 
breathe back the lyre of throned Apollo.” Although, in a cele- 
brated line, he awards the prize to melodies that have never 
been heard, Keats delights in the immediate pleasure of actual 
music amid a leafy retreat; the babbling of rustic pipes. the far- 
off calls of singing children. Endymion feels a sensuous passion 
for music, and expresses his voluptuous mood in images replete 
with an admirable realism: “I was hanging on thy voice like a 
fruit amid the green foliage.’ Shelley, like Ariel, soars afar in 
search of a soul in harmony with his melodious dream; his music 
has need of an inward contemplation wherein hovers a vestige of 
the magic he finds even in lonely nature, in ‘‘spots forever haunted 
by the choicest winds of Heaven, which are enchanted to music, 
by the wand of Solitude.’ It is the soul, rather than the ear, 
that perceives it. It is born of a concord between mobile nature 

1To a Skylark. 


2**The Woodman and the Nightingale.” 
5**Laon and Cythna.” 
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and the watchful poet. “In the motion of the very leaves of 
spring, in the blue air, there is then found a secret correspondence 
with our heart. There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and 
a melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds 
beside them, which by their inconceivable relation to something 
within the soul awaken the spirits to days of breathless rapture.” 
It is not the philosophic ardor of Novalis, but a dream of 
pure poesy, that flows on and on throughout “Prometheus 
Unbound.” When the Spirits that people the universe have fled 
away, Panthea tells Iona that 
. . .. Only a sense 
Remains of them, like the omnipotence 
Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, ere yet the responses are mute, 
Which through the deep and labyrinthine soul, 
Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll.! 


Then the echoes of the universe die away, with their aérial 
speech, their hovering songs; the winds “die on the bosom of their 
own harmony”; 

The pine boughs are singing 

Old songs with new gladness, 

The billows and fountains 

Fresh music are flinging, 

Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea.? 


Then the music of the spheres, as interpreted by the loquacious 
Panthea, takes on its meaning: “’tis the deep music of the rolling 
world”; “ten thousand orbs involving and involved . . . upon 
a thousand sightless axles spinning . . . intensely, slowly, sol- 
emnly roll on, kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
intelligible words and music wild.” And these words are the 
words of love, both human and universal. The melodic stream 
wherein Panthea is bathing is that which should penetrate the 
soul when it thrills before the ocean, the glacier, the cataract, the 
tempest, the voleano; “such is love, such is the religion of 
eternity.” All nature passes under the sign, not of Dionysos, but 
of Apollo: 


I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine is mine, 
All light of art or nature.’ .. . 


1Act I, toward the end. 

2Act IV, near the beginning.—The “like” sufficiently marks the purely poetical 
sense of the fiction. 

3“Hymn of Apollo.” 
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The god who thus speaks is no far-away divinity; he it is 
who abides in the very heart of the poet and moves him to ask of 
the West Wind! (and here one should play that prelude that 
Debussy’ drew from the same lyric source) to possess him wholly: 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. .. . 


Here the music of nature is not the metaphysical mystery of 
the German romanticists; it is always a spring of human lyricism. 
It gushes from the heart, and all its sonorous wealth is poured out 
by the heart without stint. 


While each breathless interval 
In their whispering musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies.* 


Ill 


A poet pure and true, Shelley does not lose his footing in the 
torrent. His inspiration holds fast to a human faculty—that of 
musical emotion: 


My spirit like a charméd bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far far away into the regions dim 
Of rapture—as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river, 
Speeds through dark forests o’er the waters swinging.‘ 


Or in this: 


Silver key of the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild; 
Softest grave of a thousand fears, 
Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 
Is laid asleep in flowers.5 


Lyrical emotion with no morbid germ, it is wedded to reality, 
as again in these celebrated lines: 


“Hymn of Apollo” (1820). 

2Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest” (Preludes for piano, Book I, No. 7). 
3“Lines written among the Euganean Hills.” 

4*A Fragment: To One Singing” (1817). 

5**4 Fragment: To Music” (1817). 
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I pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh, more... . 


And because he has drunk this draught, the poet is able to 
describe the Saint Cecilia of Raphael as a thing inspired, an ideal. 
She is listening to the celestial music; Saint John, in a tender and 
passionate attitude, leans toward the saint, enravished by the 
depth of his emotion. She is rapt in her inspiration. Her coun- 
tenance is calmed by the very passion of her ecstasy.—Because he 
has drunk this draught, he can write of Peter Bell: 


At night he oft would start and wake 
Like a lover, and began 

In a wild measure songs to make 

On moor, and glen, and rocky lake, 
And on the heart of man—* 


It is not to illustrate a proverb that Shelley unites with Shakespeare 
in asserting that music softens the heart: 


A woodman whose rough heart was out of tune 
(I think such hearts yet never came to good) —* 


But music is likewise a cure for insanity; had not the poet seen 
maniacs 
a eit Sanne who on a sudden were beguiled 
Into strange silence, and looked forth and smiled, 
Hearing sweet sounds.—(?)4 


This is so, because music sends to the hearts of men its choicest 
impulses.‘ 

This musical resonance in the soul is the living essence of 
Shelley’s poetry. Many a time did he sing of “golden melodies 
of the soul,” and how “the dew of music more divine tempers the 
deep emotion of the time.’”’® What are we? We are 


1 Music” (1821). 

2**Peter Bell,” V. 

3*The Woodman and the Nightingale.” 
‘Julian and Maddalo,” line 226 ff. 

5** Alastor,” line 70. 

6**Ginevra.” 
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. . - like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 


Such was the poet’s familiar thought in 1814. And after knowing 
Jane, he still better comprehends this resonance and appreciates 
its potency: 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed— 


And as poetic genius refines everything it touches, the praise of the 
humble guitar yet flows like a living spring beneath the heaped-up 
flowers of rhetoric: 
Ariel to Miranda:—Take 
This slave of Music, for the sake 
Of him who is the slave of thee, 
And teach it all the harmony 
In which thou canst, and only thou, 
Make the delighted spirit glow, 
Till joy denies itself again, 
And, too intense, is turned to pain. 
The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply, 
To all who question skilfully, 
In language gentle as thine own; 
Whispering in enamoured tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 
For it had learned all harmonies 
Of the plains and the skies, 
Of the forests and the mountains, 
And the many-voicéd fountains; 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 
The softest notes of falling rills, 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound, 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way. 
1*Mutability” (1814). 
“To ——_———”’ (Posth., publ. 1824). 
3“With a Guitar, to Jane.” 
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But Shelley is not one of those who, like sc many known to 
Germany, have regretted their inability to express in tones what 
they were constrained to express in verse. He is a poet—he would 
be naught else than a poet. Doubtless, the poet is a singing 
aedon; he is a “nightingale who sings in darkness and sings to 
cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men 
entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that 
they are moved and softened, yet know not whence or why.””! 
The finished poet is not he who knows how to ally his art with 
that of music. It is he who realizes with words what melody 
sings to his heart. Herein the poet is a musician. When Shelley 
speaks of “‘the dead Kings of Melody,’” he alludes to Homer and 
Virgil. Verse is the echo of the eternal music. “The language 
of poets has ever affected a sort of uniform and harmonious recur- 
rence of sound, without which it were not poetry, and which is 
scarcely less indispensable to the communication of its influence 
than the words themselves. . . . An observation of the regular 
mode of the recurrence of harmony in the language of poetical 
minds, together with its relation to music, produced metre, or a 
certain system of traditional forms of harmony and language. 
Yet it is by no means essential that a poet should accommodate 
his language to this traditional form, so that the harmony, which 
is its spirit, be observed.” Shelley clearly perceives that there 
is a natural affinity between the musician and the poet. This is 
what he expresses, with a certain preciosity, at the outset of his 
“Defence of Poetry”’: 


Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “the expression of 
the imagination”: and poetry is connate with the origin of man. Man 
is an instrument over which series of external and internal impressions 
are driven, like the alternation of an ever-changing wind over an olian 
lyre, which move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But 
there is a principle within the human being, and perhaps within all sen- 
tient beings, which acts otherwise than in a lyre, and produces not melody 
alone, but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds and motions 
thus excited to the impressions which excite them. It is as if the lyre 
could accommodate its chords to the motions of that which strikes them 
in a determined proportion of sound; even as the musician can accom- 
modate his voice to the sound of the lyre, a child at play by itself will 
express its delight by its voice and motions; and every inflection of tone 
and every gesture will bear exact relation to a corresponding anti-type 
in the pleasurable impressions which awakened it; it will be the reflected 
image of that impression; and as the yre trembles and sounds after the 
wind has died away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in its voice and 


1Defence of Poetry.” 
2“Ode to Naples.” 
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motions the duration of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness of the 
cause. In relation to the objects which delight a child, these expressions 
are what poetry is to higher objects.’ 


And poetry remains the foremost of all the arts. She is 
superior to all because she is “creative of all.” Poets are not 
merely the creators of poetry and of language, but also “‘of music, 
of the dance, of statuary, of painting; they are the originators of 
the laws. . . . The renown of sculptors and musicians has never 
equalled that of the poets (by reason of this universality), just as 
two executants of equal merit produce unequal effects on a guitar 
and on a harp.” 

* * 
* 


In Shelley poetry triumphs. She regulates his inward life. 
The poet triumphs over the philosopher, and the musical faculty 
tears off the metaphysical vestment. At the same time that the 
theories of Godwin and the youthful dreams of the studious 
scholar are clarified by the lyric afflatus, the lure of cosmic music, 
which none of that era could resist, did not beguile him into those 
vague regions where Poe so nearly lost himself. Musical emotion 
comes to the aid of poetic emotion. It is not philosophy, it is not 
visionary, it is feeling. It expresses a collective existence of which 
the poet is a singing part. Music, as well as love and the contem- 
plation of nature, helps the poet to overpass the limits of individual 
existence. She is a liberator; she neither fetters nor corrupts. 
There are hearts to which music reveals the fraternal bond 
between souls. For Shelley, the poet of poets, she goes far beyond 
this, inasmuch as she seeks to express, through metaphor, that 
which overpasses reality—the very essence of poetry. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 











ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 


in March, 1915, the occasion being the first representation 

of Fedra at La Scala. Some search was required to dis- 
cover the quiet, outlying street where, in a modest rented apart- 
ment, he had hidden himself away with his family after coming 
from Florence to follow and superintend the rehearsals of the 
opera. Then and there, at first sight and on hearing his first 
words, I experienced a feeling of I will not say disappointment, 
but certainly of disorientation;—his personality, his manner of 
receiving me, his language, all were very different from what I had 
expected. In Milan people spoke of Ildebrando Pizzetti as if 
he were a revolutionary, a rebel, an inexorable castigator of evil 
customs in music through the columns of the papers for which 
he had been the musical critic. Moreover, the high-sounding and 
discreetly emphatic expressions wherewith his collaborator on 
Fedra, Gabriele d’Annunzio, had saluted the advent of the musician 
Ildebrando of Parma, would justify one in fancying him of a 
temperament exquisitely attuned to that of the poet, even in 
those outward and worldly traits which were and are character- 
istic of the latter. After a quarter of an hour’s conversation with 
Pizzetti, I suddenly arrived at the conviction that my precon- 
ceived notions concerning the maestro were wholly false, and that 
the indiscreet gossip of our dear Milanese colleagues was quite 
misleading, with (alas!) a dash of treachery and malicious envy. 
And great was my rejoicing when I realized that Pizzetti, besides 
being a grand artist—for thenceforward my conviction was firm 
and unquestionable—was likewise a man, a real man, that is, a 
creature compact of kindliness and goodwill, for whom art was 
the loftiest and serenest expression of the simple and eternal 
emotions of humanity, the clearest intuition of the truth to which 
man can attain in the divine mysteries of love and death. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since that first 
meeting long ago. Many are the things that no longer smile on 
us, and life (gloomy life of the years of war and their aftermath!) 
has been shaken to its foundations; yet a vision still arises before 
me of the Pizzetti I then knew, the Pizzetti of the three small 
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rooms in the Via Ausonio, the Pizzetti lost, as it were, in that 
immense tentacular Milan, living there with his Maria—and that 
dear, good, gentle soul has passed away, too, without warning, all 
silently as she had lived—and his two little ones. When speaking 
of his art in the penumbra of the twilight his eyes would sparkle 
behind the glasses, but no word of bitterness fell from his lips 
touching the insidious and hateful campaign of slander aimed at 
his opera, not one expression of complaint or discouragement 
while musing on the difficulties in his past life and the successes 
of operas written in most conscienceless fashion, yet bringing 
honors and affluence to their authors. 

And even to-day, when the worth of the musician is no 
longer a matter for discussion, now that he has received more 
than one official mark of distinction, now that, as Director of the 
Istituto Musicale at Florence, his financial position is such that 
he can pursue his compositorial path free from overshadowing 
care, now that he is loved and respected and honored—even now 
I like to recall the Pizzetti of the Fedra period, to think of him as 
he appeared to me in the chill, murky twilight of that long- 
vanished March. To me, nothing seems changed in the sub- 
stance of his art or in his character; neither does he, I am sure, 
dislike to recall those days of striving lightened by the smiles of 
a faithful few and the approbation of a slender company of sincere 
friends. 

For the rest, the outward vicissitudes of Ildebrando Pizzetti 
are not of great importance; they are neither numerous nor 
unusual, and the biographer would find few features for the illu- 
mination of the opera. Pizzetti has not journeyed to far coun- 
tries; his love for the familiar nest has always been stronger than 
any temptation to acquaint himself with new faces and distant 
lands. Not being a performer (of his activities as an interpreter 
I believe there is a memory of only two “‘performances”’ recently 
as an orchestral conductor in two of his own works), he has not 
been under the necessity of hastening from one town to another, 
and in any event he has always held in horror that dispersive 
nomadism which is all too characteristic in our day—one does not 
know whether from necessity or for convenience—of more than 
one musician internationally famous. In a word, Pizzetti hates 
bustle, and has no use for the wholly modern cult of velocity 
(Casella jestingly remarked that if we still had horse-drawn dili- 
gences like those of a hundred years ago, Pizzetti would prefer to 
travel by them rather than by train. ...); therefore he lives in 
silent retirement. Even in Florence, certainly not a city of noise 
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and rushing crowds, he selected a domicile beyond the Arno that 
is enveloped in cloister-like silence; and in summer he assuredly 
does not let himself be lionized in the big, world-renowned hotels 
of celebrated health resorts, but takes refuge in regions far from 
the beaten track, requiring patient search to find them on the map, 
and a guide if one wishes to go there. 

These are not mere idle details, we think, because they 
not only serve to give us an idea of the man, but also help us to 
understand certain traits of his mentality and of his art. For 
example, if this inclination for meditative solitude were not 
natural to Pizzetti, this passionate love of the countryside and 
simple things, this retreating from the world and its madding 
crowds, we could not well understand the liveliness of rural im- 
pressions that makes itself felt in all his compositions, even in 
those where it is not specifically accented. That sense of broad 
horizons that emanates from the finest pages of his works is simply 
and solely the expression of his uncontrollable joy and delight in 
the presence of a landscape drenched with sunshine or already 
half-veiled by violet twilight shadows. This ample background 
is the unfailing, the natural background for all his crises, the at- 
mosphere wherein they find resolution and peace. (Examine 
more particularly the final tempi of the Quartet, and of the Sonata 
for Violin, which convey a continuous and unmistakable impres- 
sion of the countrysides in Emilia or Tuscany, together with 
other impressions less insistent and evident which emerge here and 
there in his various other compositions, especially the lyrics.) 

And so we come to speak of the largely general character- 
istics of Pizzetti’s art—those of an essentially spiritual order and, 
for that reason, so immanent to the man that they are to be 
found on every page, from the first to the last—we would call 
attention to his religious bent, which is directly derived from the 
other characteristics previously noted. But we must agree upon 
the meaning of the term religious, which might, if ill-interpreted, 
lead to an entire misapprehension of his art—that is, if we were 
to suppose that the term were applicable to a transcendentalist, 
a mystic, a believer in a divinity greater than it is given to the 
mind of man to conceive. The art of Pizzetti clings as close to 
the human soul—to that soul with all its sins and passions, its 
weaknesses and its heroisms—as it is possible to imagine; the 
more closely because, from that soul alone, it draws sustenance; 
and so one might rather say that this art is one with and indivisible 
from the true inwardness of its creator. But in this art there is 
undoubtedly that lofty aspiration, at times that spasm of elevation 
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and spirituality that leaves no room for thought of self, but 
bears us away on the flood of music toward a sphere more serene, 
more vast.—However, let us not lose ourselves in the impal- 
pable; our self-consciousness is always wide awake, and knows 
that, struggle as we may to escape the fetters of our frailties, 
*tis all in vain—and herein we find both our suffering and our 
felicity. If art brought us sensations as from a world absolutely 
non-human, we should never be able to enjoy it as we do, nor to 
understand it more than vaguely. (Such is the sensation we 
experience when listening to the mystic polyphony of certain 
sixteenth-century compositions, and certain passages in Franck’s 
oratorios; there is a something that bars us from penetrating 
their inner meaning, from making them our own—a subtle veil 
of incense that really forms a solid barrier to repulse us.) For 
Pizzetti, then, religion is not mysticism or passive contemplation 
of the creation, whether pessimistic or optimistic, but partici- 
pation in life with a pure soul and a serene acceptance of its evils, 
to which it is a duty to oppose a decided will for love. That is it 
—love. Had we to synthesize in a single word that which is the re- 
ligion of Pizzetti, we could not find one more appropriate: Love.' 

The love of mankind and of created things, a fraternal feeling 
for the woes of others, and the will to live in perfect harmony with 
one’s self and with others, together with an austere kindliness, a 
broad comprehension of life, that views our daily adversities as 
a part of the good that life itself offers us, so that they are power- 
less to make us lose our faith in it—this philosophical conception 
of life, this Weltanschauung, is clearly mirrored in the creations of 
the musician, who thus always succeeds in esthetically subduing 
the note of pain in his expression and in bringing the work to a 
close on a chord of consolation. Such is the deep significance of 
the Vivo e fresco in the Violin Sonata; of the closing measures 
in Angeleca; of the last pages of Fedra and Débora, and of the 
recent Sonata for Violoncello. This last, as we shall note further 
on, may also be cited as the most finished exemplar of his purgative 
conception of human sufferings and death. 

From this conception of life as non-static, as evolutionary, 
was born in Pizzetti that dramatic sense toward which his art 
tends more and more as the years go on, until it now forms 


1Reflect upon the significance, decidedly not orthodox, of the drama, Débora e 
Jaéle, and on the words of this latter spoken to Deborah in the last scene: “‘And thou, 
thou who hast no pity for the sorrows of men, art thou quite sure thou dost well under- 
stand the will of God?”—And shortly after, in answer to Deborah’s question: “Hast 
thou heard the voice of the Lord?” she replies: ‘Not of thy god, but of another—whom 
thou knowest not.” 
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almost exclusively the substance of his works. Pizzetti arrived 
at the musical drama, not by way of critical reasoning, but through 
native instinct, an unconquerable urge of his temperament. 
What I mean is, that he did not envisage the drama first and fore- 
most as a musical form or species in which various elements of 
expression—words, music, action—coéxist harmoniously, but as 
the most complete or, rather, the only possible revelation of a 
dramatic impression of life. This statement of ours is not ple- 
onastic, as might be mistakenly gathered from our words. The 
history of music furnishes examples of musical dramaturgs and 
musical dramas variously apprehended and realized—take note 
that we are speaking of genuine dramatico-musical conceptions, 
and not of opere in musica—but in very few of them can be found a 
revelation of that essence of drama which is, in part, an ethic verity, 
and which almost invariably conflicts with a form of sensuality 
that we shall term esthetic, which strives to gain the upper hand. 

Pizzetti’s art aims at a realization of the axiom that the soul 
of art is a sense of the dramatic; conversely, the drama embraces 
in itself the broadest outlook on humanity and life. A distinctly 
anti-decadent attitude, which could be assumed only by an artist 
who had never, at any moment of his life, succumbed to the fasci- 
nation of that passive, reflective art that is savored languorously 
and yieldingly, and is generally known as decadence or (though 
only in music) impressionism. (None the less, Pizzetti was 
among the first to occupy himself with this phenomenon and to 
study it in its various phases—but with the keen and attentive 
eye of the critic, undazzled by superficial brilliance and attrac- 
tiveness.) There can be no art (thus spoke our musician in a 
lecture on “‘Music in Contemporary Italian Life’) that is not 
born of experience of life, that is not a full and understanding 
expression of humanity. An art, therefore, most potently 
and profoundly human. Lyric? Epic? ... Neither the one 
nor the other individually, but both together as comprehended 
in that profounder, broader, more potent expression which is 
termed dramatic. Not merely lyric—that is, gushing out from 
those momentary and fugitive exaltations of feeling which have, 
to be sure, their raison d’étre, and are indeed an expression of 
life, but, in the last analysis, of instinctive life;—nor wholly epic, 
in the sense of an objective representation of actual phenomena;— 
but drama, meaning life in movement, life in continuous develop- 


ment, action. 
* * 
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The earliest compositions of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s with which 
we are acquainted were written for chorus—an Ave Maria, 
offertory for three voice-parts; a Tantum ergo, for three male 
voices; and a response for Good Friday, Tenebre facte sunt, 
for six voice-parts; all dating from 1897 and published somewhat 
later. To tell the truth, they reveal but little of their author’s 
musical personality—and how could they? for he wrote them at 
the age of seventeen (Pizzetti was born at Parma on September 
20, 1880) as a pupil of the Conservatory. But they do make us 
acquainted with the musician’s peculiar love for and cult of 
choral composition, which have since then borne admirable 
fruits. The seventeen-year-old Pizzetti was drawn to choral 
composition by innate religious feeling and by a tradition of vocal 
polyphony which he had found surviving among the common 
people of his district, flourishing as songs in several parts sung 
by the peasantry and young maidens. In later years, when 
reviewing the choral genus critically and historically, he became 
more and more convinced of its teeming possibilities as a vehicle 
for animated and realistic expression if revived by new creations 
unfettered by the formulas which have reduced it to hardly more 
than a frigid mechanism of parts. He compared the magnificent 
fioritura of the madrigal and mottetto in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with the bare and stereotyped productions of our 
own time for the church and in oratorio; he contrasted the varied, 
dramatic, vibrant musicality of the polyphonic writers of past 
ages with the cold, arid conventionalism, comprised in some few 
contrapuntal clichés possessing neither freedom nor rhythmic 
life, of the liturgical masses which he heard in the churches. 
And he dreamed of a vocal polyphony which should lend adequate 
musical expression to every emotion, give a complete reflection of 
life, such as others considered could be realized by the orchestra 
alone; or, rather, he placed the vocal orchestra still higher in the 
scale of expressive possibilities—he, who had already arrived at 
a definite conception of that feeling for vocality which in the future 
was to constitute one of the most striking stylistic traits of his 
inspiration. 

These are the years of the most various dramatic experiments 
and of the crises in form, of which we shall take occasion to speak 
further on apropos of Pizzetti’s music for the theatre; they are 
also years of intense study and reflection. The youthful musician, 
who had received from maestro Giovanni Tebaldini (the Director 
of the Parma Conservatory) his first instruction in Gregorian 
Chant, sought to penetrate more deeply into the arcana of this 
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soul-stirring and suggestive music, and, retracing it to its source, 
arrived at the music of the Greeks.’ Towards the end of this 
obscure period, i.e., about 1905, while the dramatic experiments 
had not yet resulted in the drama which filled the musician’s 
dreams (to be realized only after some years), his style was estab- 
lished in its essentials; hand in hand with his study of Gregorian 
music and the Greek modes, Pizzetti had renewed his “‘musical 
virginity,” purging himself definitively of all the incrustations and 
reminiscences due to scholastic instruction, and was now able to 
speak the language of his own personality. Nor is this language 
for the most part (as some have said either maliciously or care- 
lessly) the outcome of a labored artificiality; as we shall see 
shortly, when discussing the music of La Nave, Pizzetti has ab- 
sorbed certain features of Greco-Oriental music and reproduced 
and revivified them in and by his personality, having found in them 
a consonance with the native bent of his mind. Still better— 
he has succeeded in saving himself from that dissolution of the 
sense of tonality which he has seen going on all around him, by 
re-codrdinating it about the modal principle of the Greeks. How- 
ever, one can speak of the influence of that music, not as mean- 
ing the absolute submission of the musician, but rather as the 
spontaneous, fraternal communion of common elements which 
were latent in the latter and which the ancient modality brought 
to light and organized as an individual style. The musician’s 
point of departure was, indeed, a cultural impulse, the interest 
awakened in the student by the greater richness of the Gregorian 
and Grecian melody; but in the end he forgot—and made us 
forget—the duplex origin of his style, so ardently did he fuse the 
elements absorbed. 

Pizzetti underwent an experience analogous to that under- 
gone in the past, and even to-day, by certain musicians with regard 
to the folk-lore element; for example, by Béla Barték, in whom 
the assimilation of the folk-modes is perfect, and not an inter- 
mingling of elements which do not succeed in blending, as in the 
case of various Bohemian and Russian musicians in the past. 
Take Dvorak, for instance, in whose compositions one always 
clearly perceives and singles out whatever flows from the source 
of folk-lore and what is derived directly and spontaneously from 
the temperament of the musician—flowers of the people scattered 
through a medium irreducibly Brahmsian. 


1Pizzetti has written a clear, synthetic historico-critical essay on “La Musica 
dei Greci” (Rome, 1914, publishing house “Musica’’) from the viewpoint, above all, of 
an artist rather than of an historian. 
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The first work in which we note a revelation of that enrich- 
ment of melody through the aid of the ancient modalities is con- 
stituted of some choral numbers (and one other) written between 
1905 and 1907 for La Nave by Gabriele d’Annunzio. All these 
choruses (among them the Inno a Diona) are religious, liturgical; 
the instrumental dance is secular music. What melodies did 
Pizzetti employ for his choruses? He himself informs us, in the 
“Rivista Musicale Italiana,” Vol. XIV (1907), p. 855: 


So I have composed the melodies for the choruses in La Nave in the 
forgotten modes of primitive liturgical music, that is to say, in the modes 
of Greco-Latin music. And for each chorus I chose that mode, for com- 
posing the melody, which possessed the ‘ethos’ most responsive to the 
significance, the expression, of the poetical text. And I did not wish to 
consider this ‘ethos’ established in the definitions of the ancient Greek 
or Latin theorists, of the philosophers, or of the first musicologists of the 
Church, but I desired to feel it profoundly in myself. Sometimes it has 
happened to me that a given ‘mode’ acquired, in my music, a richer and 
more varied expressive character, not seldom far different from that 
ascribed to it by one or another ancient writer. This was brought about 
by polyphony, which, by a various lighting of the musical motives and 
a varying distribution of the shadows, threw into relief some one of the 
expressive characteristics of the mode or diminished its potency. 


It was not the melodies, then, that were derived from 
antiquity; these were all invented by the composer excepting 
one (that of the Ave Maris Stella). Three of them, however, were 
developed from ancient “nomoi”’ (in the “‘Tonarius” of Reginone 
di Prun) according to a technical procedure whereof an example 


is appended. 
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1The quotations from Mr. Pizzetti’s ‘Nave’ are reproduced by courtesy of the 
publisher, Carlo Schmidl, Trieste; those from his violin sonata are reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the publishers, Messrs. J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London, and the other quotations 
by courtesy of the publisher, Forlivesi, Florence.—Ed. 
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And further examples of melodies can be cited in confirma- 
tion of what we have said concerning him; e.g., the sensual theme 
of the Inno a Diona (the sole secular chorus in La Nave), which has 
a variable and unstable modal base, 














and from which Pizzetti derived the following melody for the 
Danza dei Sette Candelabri: 











In like manner he took from the Antifona amatoria of Basiliola 
the Danza votiva della Faledra, which follows that of the Sette 
Candelabri: 


From the “Antifona amatoria” by Basiliola 
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We have presented several themes of this composition not 
so much for the purpose of tracing their affinities and to show how 
they fit the character of the poetic lines to which they are adapted, 
as to call attention to certain characteristics of Pizzetti’s melody. 
We have already mentioned the vocal quality of Pizzetti’s themes; 
we shall now add that, besides being vocal, they present them- 
selves as syllabic, that is, under each note one could always set a 
syllable, and adapt a sentence to fit a melody. One is well-nigh 
tempted to affirm that all the themes of Pizzetti (I mean, of course, 
the instrumental themes, for the others require no further demon- 
stration) are born with an accompaniment of words—they were 
sung in the musician’s heart as the’ expressional embodiment of 
some poetical thought. Examples giving unquestionable proof 
of such a vocal-verbal origin of the themes might be mentioned 
in numbers; let one suffice for all—that most lovely theme of the 
Preghiera degli Innocenti (second movement) in the Sonata for 
Violin and Pianoforte: 


From the Sonata for Violin 
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which we know to have originated as a musical translation of the 
following words: “O Signor Iddio nostro, o Signore, abbi pieta di 
tutti gli innocenti che non sanno perché si deve soffrire.” 
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As already observed, the music for La Nave is made up of 
choruses and one instrumental dance.’ It is impossible for us 
to take up all these pages singly, however interesting such an 
examination would be, not solely on account of the beauty of the 
music in itself, but also because they so clearly display the most 
important features of Pizzetti’s style. (We have briefly indicated 
some melodic characteristics, and equally useful observations 
might be made with regard to their harmonization, on their 
harmonic atmosphere, which we shall encounter again in its ex- 
pressive essentiality in all his later works.) Here we shall confine 
ourselves to an enumeration of the most important pages of the 
score—the short choral introduction of the Ave Maris Stella, 
sung by two choirs (one visible, the other invisible) of catechu- 
mens and seamstresses; the complex processional chorus in seven 
parts, broadly and powerfully conceived, which accompanies the 
transference of the Sacred Body to the Basilica; the Hallelujah 
chorus terminating the Prologue; the already noted secular Inno 
to Diona; the Mattutino for double eight-part chorus in the third 
act (perhaps the most perfect number in the work); and finally 
the instrumental Dance. And apropos of this last let me direct 
attention to the composition of its little orchestra (three flutes, 
two oboes, one English horn, one bassoon; a sistrum, crotali, 
timpani, celesta and three harps; that is, all wind, percussive and 
plucked instruments, the strings being excluded) that we may 
praise the exquisite stylistic intuition of the author in his re- 
creation of the ancient sonority without lapsing into a passive 
archeological reconstruction inadequate as a medium for ex- 
pression. 

In Fedra there is only a single page for chorus, the one where 
the populace of Trezene bewail the death of the young horse- 
tamer Ippolito. In this threnody (as in the brief choral ejac- 
ulations in the third act, exclamations of grief and laments over 
inexorable fate, and horror for the falsehood of Phzdra) the chorus 
is the spectator of the drama, taking no part in it; consequently 
it is moveless, contemplative. But how full of emotion! The 
tenors of the second chorus (contraltos, tenors and basses) intone 
the first phrase: 


O Giovinezza, piangi.—O Giovinezza, tondi le tua chioma,—piangi 
tutto il tuo pianto,—che il tuo principe é morto. E morto Ippolito! 


1These numbers are still unpublished, except the Antifona amatoria and an ar- 
rangement for piano of the Danza delle Sette Candelabri; the chorus Ave Maris Stella 
appeared only in the appendix to the October 1911 number of the Revue frangaise 
S.I.M., now defunct. 
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[O youths and maidens weep! O youths and maidens, shear your 
flowing tresses! Weep while tears can flow, for your prince is dead. 
Ippolito is dead!] 


Thereupon, the first chorus (sopranos and boy sopranos, boy 
contraltos, and tenors) breathe softly, like a sigh, the second part 
of the strophe: 

O selve di Metana—olivi di Genetlio,—saronide palude,—piagge 
di Limna, monti d’Ermione,—riempietevi d’orrore e di lamento;— 
Piangete, Efebi di Trezene,—Vergini di Trezene, piangete. E morto 
Ippolito! 

[O forests of Metana, olives of Genetlio, Saronic marshes, cliffs of 
Limna, mountains of Hermione, be ye filled with horror and lamentation. 
Weep, ye youths of Trezene—virgins of Trezene, weep! Ippolito is 


dead!] 


And before it is ended, the second chorus recommences with its 
first phrase, and the two choruses proceed together in an archi- 
tectural construction, the equilibrium of whose parts is perfect 
and in which the voices progress with a naturalness whose inter- 
twining serves only to bring out the expressiveness of every 
rhythmic and melodic feature. The unforgettable impression 
made on the auditors while listening to these pages is heightened 
by the solo voice of Etra (contralto), which pursues an independent 
course and yet is bound up with the chorus. 

Between Fedra and Débora—that is, between the conception 
of the chorus as static, and as dynamic or active—there came the 
three Canzoni Corali, two of them being more similar in character 
to the preceding choruses, whereas the one entitled Per un Morto 
is already decidedly dramatic. La Rondine (for six voice-parts) 
is a vivacious greeting to Spring, all melodic festoons and gar- 
lands, conceived in a youthful spirit that makes them all sparkle. 
The youths sing the returning season of flowers, and la Rondine 
(the swallow) announces its coming; and in every fibre is felt the 
tingling of an irrepressible ardor, while from the throats out- 
pours that song, so expressive of happiness and the joy of living. 
This chorus is all athrill with gayety, a joyous dance of agile 
voices. Its character is in striking contrast with that of the other 
choral song—here reviving life and happy voices and gay abandon; 
there death, that reduces all things to cold immobility, and grave 
voices, and a well-nigh hieratic solemnity. They recite the few 
lines of Tommaseo in the canzone Per un Morto: 

Soldati, scavate monti;—e cavalieri, campo—per seppelire questo 


giovane—sulla spiaggia marina;—che senta spumeggiare le onde—e il 
vento soffiare;—e senta i suoi compagni—che gridano ‘Issa! Molla!’ 
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[Soldiers, delve mountains deep, and cavaliers, the field, to inter 
this youth by the shores of the sea, that he may feel the spray of the 
waves and the breath of the winds, and hear his comrades, who cry ‘Fail 
in! Forward!’] 


An Homeric scene, which the composer has well interpreted 
with a melodic line that develops tardily and regretfully, without 
unexpected leaps but with strong accentuation of every syllable— 
that seems hewn, as it were, in marble, and graven on the hearts of 
the men of religion. 

Pizzetti’s choral creations indicate to musicians, and more 
especially Italian musicians, a new path to pursue for the renewal 
of musical life. The nineteenth century witnessed a decisive 
instrumental orientation; romanticism infused an orchestral sen- 
sibility all its own, which, in the opening years of our century, 
has reached a degree of refinement bordering on caricature; all 
the instrumental timbres have been analyzed and labelled with 
respect to their individual possibilities and their most diverse 
and strange combinations. What novelty of orchestral elabo- 
ration yet remains undiscovered? Nowadays we find musicians 
who contribute to this insatiate orchestral analysis confining 
themselves to writing for an excessively reduced orchestra or for 
two or three instruments, disdaining, as it were, to make further 
use of that phalanx of instruments which successively swelled 
beyond all measure, and grew heavier and heavier, and then 
spread out like a veil and dispersed in a mist of tones. But who 
has taken thought of the wonderful orchestra of the voices, of 
which so much may still be made as regards expressiveness, and 
in which there is still so much to be rediscovered and renewed 
with reference to the modest experiments of the last century? 
To our present-day jugglers of counterpoint Pizzetti furnishes 
an example of the mastery of vocal counterpoint which is a gen- 
uine revelation, and which ought to lead us—I speak especially 
of us Italians—to that vocal symphony which should not be one of 
the lesser glories of our century. 


* * 
* 


The music of La Nave belongs to that class of Pizzetti’s pro- 
ductions which might be termed lyric to distinguish them from 
the other class, the dramatic, to which belong in a greater or 
lesser degree, though with scarcely an exception, his more recent 
works, beginning with Fedra. On this lyric isle grow other 
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enchanting flowers that are not among the least lovely in Pizzetti’s 
garden—the chamber lyrics for voice and piano, the Tre Pezzi 
for piano, the String Quartet, and the Poema emiliano for 
violin. 

The earliest solo songs with which we are acquainted date 
from 1904, the period preceding La Nave, and are set to poems 
by Ildebrando Cocconi (Vigilia nuziale, Remember, and Incontro 
di Marzo); three years later came one to a poem by Mario Silvani 
(Sera d’Inverno). Taken as a whole, these four compositions 
discover no marked individuality, nevertheless we find traces 
in them of more than one feature which assumes profounder 
significance in the sequei, particularly in the Incontro di Marzo 
(with its broad theme in triplets, so decidedly in the Pizzettian 
style), and in the Sera d’Inverno. But Pizzetti’s masterwork in 
this field—and assuredly, unquestionably, one of his most perfect 
creations—is I Pastori (1908) to poetry by Gabriele d’Annunzio 
from the “‘Sogni di terre lontane” (““Laudi,”’ Book ITI), lyrics now 
familiar to a vast audience, having been taken into the repertory 
of the elect among our cancatrici. Together with IJ Pastori we 
should mention four other lyrics: La madre al figlio lontano, S. 
Basilio, Il Clefta prigione, and Passeggiata—not to speak of an 
Erotica to words by d’Annunzio, written in 1911 but only recently 
published, which, to say the least, adds nothing to the lyric pro- 
duction of the musician of Parma. We mention these four less 
because they succeed each other at brief intervals between 1908 
and 1915—constituting, so to speak, so many intermezzi in the 
major activities of Pizzetti—than because they form an ensemble 
which the critic can and ought to consider as a single opus. 
Their expressional type is so individual and well-rounded from 
the very first, that it is impossible to trace in them esthetic features 
either in process of formation or in growth. 

From I Pastori dates decisively the lyrico-melodic conception 
of Pizzetti’s creations, whereby they reveal themselves to us in a 
delicious and limpid simplicity—limpid in its tonality, its lines, and 
its harmony. Here we are well within the realm of tonality; in 
this relatively restricted circle Pizzetti was able to find all the ele- 
ments that he required for expressing himself. Every composition 
is rooted in that which constitutes its true substance, the generative 
cell of the musical discourse—its theme. Examine I Pastori; 
there is but one theme, a broad theme of nine measures (the 
last four of which might, besides, be considered as a variant of 
those preceding), that serves for an introduction. Of pastoral 
character, and with the rhythm 
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From “I Pastors” (the first measures) 
Largamente 








and a figure that reminds us of the bagpipe, the uninterrupted 
flow of this theme by itself fills the ten pages of the composition. 
In the “lonesome” tonality of A minor, which creates an atmosphere 
somewhat gray, yet vibrant with emotional tones, this theme circu- 
lates and repeats itself, now in its entirety and now barely indicated 
(as though suggested by the words themselves) ; but never growing 
monotonous or tiresome, because its body is teeming with vitality 
and is continually throwing out new light-effects and thrills of 
expression. Turning our attention to the vocal part, we shall 
observe how it predominates in the total impression, and how into 
this stream is swept most of the lyric and human significance of 
the poetry. Indeed, it might truthfully be said, with regard to 
I Pastori, that the song was born together with the verse; flexible 
in its unity, it finds the expression for each episode without, how- 
ever, renouncing its initial lyric nucleus. Should one seek to 
strip off the pianistic elaboration of this lyric theme, there would 
always remain a substantial organism wherein the efficacy of the 
musical integration—as an expressive increment—does not lose 
the virtue of the pure beauty of the song; whence all the lines of 
this latter derive a purely intensive value—that is, evaluated in 
relation to itself and not to others. The pianoforte does not 
collaborate merely to create a certain atmosphere within which 
the sung words take their course, as with other musicians, with a 
liberty frequently bordering on anarchy;—but underscores every 
accent, diligently following and blending with the voice. And so 
one notices above all that the vocal melody is not isolated, but 
constitutes a whole with the instrumental elaboration; not because 
it rises above the latter, but because it actually creates and sets 
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its seal upon it. And oftentimes, in certain moments of supreme 
agitation, the voice is almost alone; the pianoforte confines itself, 
with a pedal-point or a figuration of resolving chords, to weaving 
a subtle web of continuity, as in the following extract from the 
Passeggiata: 


From “Passeggiate” 
Largo e dolce 
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All the above observations having reference to I Pastori of 
course are equally applicable to the other four, which are informed 
with the same esthetic intentions, here more and there less com- 
pletely realized. A uniform disposition of lines and of coloring 
lends, for example, a touch of monotony to the lyricism of Pantini, 
“The mother to her distant son,” and partially nullifies the 
rounded beauty of the theme. To counterbalance this, what ani- 
mation of contour and color do we find in San Basilio, a whirl of 
fresh gayety and joyous health that is really felt by the people, 
from whom Tommaseo took over this poetic motive. From the 
Grecian folk-poetry, as from the Passeggiata of Papini, Pizzetti 
has extracted the lyricism, isolating it in its naked espression: such 
complete taking possession of others’ poetry is more manifest 
than elsewhere in Passeggiata, where, despite a seemingly dis- 
cursive, centrifugal and well-nigh apathetic appearance, all in- 
sensibly converges along internal lines to the wholly delightful 
close, shot through with thrills of passion. By infusing it with 
his own spirit, the musician has given life to the human and emo- 
tional essence that lies hidden between the ironical and vagabond 
lines of Papini’s lyrics. 

But in the Clefta prigione we find, though barely suggested, 
another tendency which will manifest itself decisively in the two 
Liriche napoletane—the leaning toward dramatic expression. 
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Pizzetti wrote these two lyrics' at different dates; the first, An- 
geleca, in October, 1916, after finishing the poem of Débora e Jaéle; 
the second, Assunta, in the winter of 1917-18, when he had already 
begun the music for Débora and thus was in the midst of his 
creative work. These exact chronological data are not devoid of 
significance; on the contrary, they give us a key to the progressive 
dramatization of the musical expression in Angeleca and Assunta, 
and explain why certain lyrical features found in the former are 
no longer met with in the latter; and, lastly, note the choice of 
the poems—in Angeleca is a man who sings, and in Assunta there 
is only a man who narrates and lives through again, as it were 
in a tragic intensity, his fateful day, like any actor in a drama. 

The two poems by Di Giacomo lend themselves marvellously 
well to the composition of a brief and tense human drama around 
a vicissitude of everyday life. Angeleca is the monologue of an 
inebriate who is reeling homeward after nightfall through a dark, 
narrow street and singing a roundelay from the tavern. At the 
highest story of a dwelling there is a lighted balecony—that 
adjoining the chamber of Angeleca, the lady whom he has dearly 
loved. Wherefore this light? Perchance the faithless one has 
wedded another, and consummates the nuptial festivities here, 
before his very eyes?. . . He approaches the portier and questions 
him .. . and he replies that Angeleca is dead. “Is dead!’’ So 
the inebriate mutters to himself in a sort of dolorous stupor—and 
goes his way. 

As already remarked, the composition possesses an essen- 
tially dramatic value, rather than musical; but this value is 
notable. One recognizes the Pizzetti of the operas, the Pizzetti of 
Fedra and Débora. It is rather of the latter that the two liriche 
napoletane (but especially Assunta) seem in a certain sense to 
presage the technique, above all from an harmonic and orchestral 
point of view. Lyric phrases are naturally not to be found in them, 
with rare exceptions, for they are foreign to this recitative of short 
phrases halted by a multiplicity of rhythmic breaks in whose devious 
course we feel the living and vehement opposition of wills that 
clash and retreat in a continuous dynamic flow of masses and forms. 

But then the inebriate sings, and his song is like the tenuous 
thread of light formed by the falling of a star that plunges into the 
obscure depths created by the accompaniment; and now the 
musician, too, who has lived in his drama, retards its onward urge, 
elevating it and tranquillizing it to a sorrowful tenderness akin to 


1Originally written for tenor and orchestra, but hitherto published only in a piano 
arrangement. 
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that of a folk-song (to me, it always recalls, I know not why, 
“Fenesta ca lucive e mo’ non luce!’’), whose closing strain I cannot 
refrain from reproducing here: 


From “Angeleca” (the last measures) 
Molto lento 








Up to this point the voice-part has nothing but the tavern- 
song alternating with spoken words, step by step changing in 
character and intonation with the development of the drama, 
now, however, we no longer hear the voice of the inebriate, but 
that of Pizzetti. His spirit—the spirit of an artist and philosopher 
—it is that ponders on the doleful event with a vast pity for the 
unfortunate wretch. 

In Assunta a man tells the judges his desperate story of love 
and death. Salvatore di Giacomo put many a beautiful thought 
into it, but, taken altogether, nothing came out but the usual 
veristic drammetto (short drama) dear to the composers of twenty 
years ago. So that it seems almost impossible—unless we con- 
sider this work as an experiment—that it could have inspired the 
musician. 

The transmutation of Pizzetti’s expression from lyric into 
dramatic obviously took place in every branch of the artist’s cre- 
ative work; therefore, side by side with his monodic lyrics, we 
take up his instrumental chamber-music, from the lyric aisthesis 
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of the Quartet and the Suite for pianoforte to the dramatic con- 
ception of the two Sonatas. 

Scrutinized from a narrowly formalistic point of view, the 
Quartet for Strings discovers here and there the immaturity of the 
composer, while in its spiritual essence it is of Pizzetti in the truest 
and most personal sense. The beauty of this work reveals itself 
most strikingly to one who encounters it after gaining familiar 
acquaintance with Pizzetti’s other works on a broad scale; it is a 
somewhat timid beauty, that appeals to intuition and feeling 
better than it succeeds in clearly defining itself in the notation or 
the development, which, in certain aspects, shows traces of a sort 
of scholasticism or at least of foreign influences. And it is per- 
haps for this reason that I have heard foreign critics express them- 
selves with scant sympathy for the work, almost with a sense of 
disillusionment. But one who, without formalistic preconcep- 
tions, can inspire the perfume of poetry and sincerity that ema- 
nates from it, will agree with its author, who, when publishing it 
in 1920 (that is, fourteen years after writing it), showed that he 
still loved this youthful composition and considered it worthy of a 
place beside other larger and more recent works. 

And yet, how can one fail to recognize in the very first meas- 
ures that sense of amplitude and that intuitive grasp of the clear, 
fresh phrase which, as we have said, constitute one of the immanent 
features of the musician’s individuality? From the first move- 
ment, Vivace ma sereno (in which, over the arpeggio’d tonic chord, 
the viola proposes the songful theme of an almost sensual sweet- 
ness, though healthful withal, that develops in the imitative style 
of which the musician is fond), and also—possibly in a lesser degree 
—from the final movement (with its rough and animated theme 
taken up at the attacco by the four strings in unison), are derived 
in a direct line those pages of Pizzetti’s works which I shall term 
naturalistic: the third movement of the Sonata for Violin, the 
Suite for Pianoforte, and others. But aside from these two move- 
ments (which, as noted above, exhibit a certain lack of equipoise 
and sometimes a superabundant development, although as a 
quartet ensemble they sound exceedingly well) and the short 
Adagio, which is perhaps the least Pizzettian portion of the work, 
we find in this quartet a small but pure gem—the Tema con 
variazioni (third movement). We hasten to apprise the reader 
that he is not confronted by a technically very complicated work, 
and that these variations have nothing in common with that type 
of calculated elaboration often to be found in this species of desk- 
work. They are little pictures of very diverse character—a 
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canzone, and then a danza, followed by a ninna-nanna per la mia 
piccina, and then another dance and the reprise of the theme; 
slight matters when weighed in the technical balance, but how 
much of poetry, what emotion vibrates therein, especially in the 
so tenderly intimate lullaby! And the whole Quartet is infused 
with this suave intimacy, with this happiness that expresses itself 
in words so simple and soft that they move us because we feel 
them so wholly sincere; it is the musician, now husband and 
father, who is writing this music—so I often fancy—now and then 
raising his eyes from the paper and gazing into those of his faithful 
wife, who is holding her firstborn in her arms.—Henry Pruniéres, 
in a thoughtful sketch of Ildebrando Pizzetti (“Nouvelle Revue 
d’'Italie,” July 15, 1920), very justly observes how far more heart- 
felt the celebration of the felicity and serenity of the domestic 
hearth is in this Quartet, in modest dimensions, than in the much 
more pretentious Sinfonia domestica of Richard Strauss. 

The sum of all else that has been said about the Quartet is, 
that it is important not for any interesting technical features it 
presents, but by reason of the lofty spirit that pervades it and the 
poetic perfume that it exhales;—and this would apply equally to 
all Pizzetti’s compositions. Therefore, it appears proper to 
dwell more at length on this statement. In the polemic contest, 
sometimes bitter and always animated, now going on in all coun- 
tries (and in Italy no less than elsewhere) between conservatives 
attached to a form held to be neither alterable nor capable of de- 
velopment in its grammatical factors (harmony, rhythm, timbre, 
etc.), and those who call every way good provided it leads into the 
open and the future, even if it does not lead to a broadening of the 
horizon that repays our trouble for having left the well-trodden 
path:—in this struggle which has assumed the high-sounding 
name of conflict between the pastists and futurists (or at least the 
presentists),' Pizzetti presents a personality all his own; each of 
the two contending groups is fain to claim him as a member of the 
clan, though in actual fact he cannot be considered as belonging 
to either of the antagonistic parties. Indeed, if the pastists (let 
us continue for the moment to denominate them thus) rejoice at 
finding, in Pizzetti’s compositions, elements from the past (but 
often from a past so remote that they might well be looked upon 
as belonging to no particular period)—consonant harmonic ele- 
ments and tonal delimitations employed with absolute freedom 
and wholly without thought of attempting to be modern at all 
hazards—the futurists point out their eminently modern spirit, 


1**Passatisti, futuristi, presentisti,” are the author’s words. 
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their fresh and vivid life like the life we are living, the keen and 
intense sensibility that fathoms the meaning of every shade of 
contemporary existence—its passions, emotions, characteristics. 
But what does this coéxistence of two apparently antithetic as- 
pects signify—and, more than coéxistence, their admirable fusion 
and temperament—if not the revealing mark of a sincere, human 
artist? If not a testimony to a conception of art not limited and 
vitiated by a narrow view, but embracing in its full scope the uni- 
verse of intelligence and feeling, and yet, in a manner of speaking, 
outside of time and space, finding its raison d’étre and life-sub- 
stance in eternal and natural elements that lurk, more or less in 
evidence, in the depths of every human consciousness? And 
herein, too, lies a possibility for us to study Pizzetti’s personality 
as a thing apart, outside of the ““movement”—to use a term dear 
to the artists of the “‘forwards’—though not, may it please you, 
outside of life;—for us to isolate it and make of it the centre of his 
spiritual world, that we may view it from every side, illumined 
by the light which streams from within and not by the reflexion 
from other orbs, from which it is therefore possible to segregate all 
pertaining to the strictly spiritual realm (such as that in which we 
place the figure of our musician) without thereby closing any way 
whatever to the full and exact comprehension of the esthetic indi- 
viduality of Ildebrando Pizzetti. Well did Luigi Parigi express 
himself with regard to this matter when he affirmed’ that Pizzetti 
represents the first corollary of a series of involved technical argu- 
ments which found their resolution in his mind, there assuming 
an aspect of naturalness. Technical intricacy, in the case of 
Pizzetti, is no longer something to be debated as an isolated entity; 
it is elevated and ennobled through the possibility of being the 
index, the medium of manifestation, of a new mode of artistic 
presentation, and has come into being in the most natural posture. 





* * 
* 


Between the Quartet and the Sonata in A for Violin are to be 
found the varied and continuous dramatic experiments of Pizzetti, 
revealed in pages more and more strongly emotional and maturer 
in expression. (And here, too, we come upon the Tre Pezzi 
for pianoforte which are the sole compositions of our musician 
for piano solo—three short pages, delicate and tranquil, among 
which the second, Giorno piovoso nel bosco [A Rainy Day in the 
Woods] takes the lead in poetical sensibility.) The Sonata in A 


1In the ““Momento Musicale Italiano,” ed. Vallecchi, 1921, p. 27. 
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is allied with and bears a resemblance to Fedra, together with the 
Liriche drammatiche and the Ouverture per una farsa tragica, im- 
mediately preceding Débora. Its composition was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1918, at a time when the flames of war were nearing 
extinction, and was finished during the winter of the following 
year, at the dawn of a period of calm and spiritual refreshment for 
our life and its joys; and in truth, his advance from the initial 
period to the close seems to conform to the march of these exterior 
events, in so far—let us hasten to add—as it does not attempt in 
any way to express musically the extrinsic phenomenon, but 
rather the most intimate drama of the musician’s soul-life as it 
passed through the crises of suffering and gained renewed confi- 
dence in company with that of all mankind. The drama con- 
cludes—and no one having knowledge of the Pizzettian ethos 
could imagine its concluding otherwise—in a renewed vision of 
serenity and tenderness wherein lies the profession of faith “that 
it is good to live.” In the first movement (tempestoso) the piano- 
forte creates, with an incisive theme that grows more and more 
inexorable, verging on an obsession, the agitated background of 
the world in tumult, while the violin laments, like some weak soul 
prostrated by the tempest, with a theme of agonized fear. These 
two themes proceed in parallel development and independently 
of the general tempo; and here we have one of the most individual 
characteristics of the Sonata, and especially of this first movement 
—the two themes are never taken up in alternation, now by one 
instrument and now by the other. After a more tranquil episode, 
wrought over a theme in Gregorian style, we are again in the full 
tide of the drama, which now urges tensely forward to the end, 
rushing on with hardly a breathing-space—like an ananke that no 
one is able to curb and under whose headlong assaults poor frail 
humanity bends, so that one hears only its stifled sobs.' The 
second movement is in the form of a prayer (Preghiera). Here 
the tempest is stilled; man again finds his faith, and clings to it 
with every fibre of his being; that peace which his fellowmen are 
unable or unwilling to grant him, he humbly implores of God, 
while from his lips fall the tenderest, the simplest, the most heart- 
felt words that he has spoken since childhood. In this movement 
Pizzetti gives us, in very truth, the measure of his emotional power. 
The tone in which he speaks to us is quiet, indeed, but so vibrant 
with passion that we cannot remain unmoved. In this music 

1We are giving a summary sketch of the composition. Whoever cares to peruse 
an acute and thorough analysis can find it in the review “Il Pianoforte” (Turin, July, 


a written by a young musician of parts, a pupil of Pizzetti—Mario Castelnuovo- 
edesco. 
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there is no formal premeditation; the repetition of episodes, even 
the equilibrium between successive sections, are not felt to be 
carefully considered and calculated, but the spontaneous result 
of the emotion itself in creating them out of its own unity and 
its peculiar possibilities of development and progression. This 
entire movement is an instrumental declamation in broad periods, 
with the grandest rhythmic freedom, and with the two instru- 
ments in alternate imitation. Castelnuovo-Tedesco rightly ob- 
serves in the above-mentioned article that it is difficult, in this 
‘prayer of the innocent,” to identify the several themes, because 
it is all theme. For the rest, the reader already knows what we 
have said in praise of the vocality of the Pizzettian themes 
(see page 103)—a theme in C major (a thing of horror for a 
“modernist” !)—but we feel that he should also make the acquaint- 
ance of the theme on which the second episode is constructed, in 
E-flat major, and which is, perhaps, the gem of the entire sonata: 


From the Sonata for Violin 
Largo e a 
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The third movement, in form much resembling a rondo, is 
borne onward upon a joyous theme in the style of a folk-melody, 
and retains this rustic character throughout itsdevelopment (save in 
the yearning episode towards the end, like an echo of olden sorrow), 
closing the drama with a smile bright as a rainbow, and a vision of 
Nature refreshed. 

And it is ever thus in the works of Pizzetti; there is always a 
radiance behind the clouds, serenity after anguish, purification 
following on evil. Phedra herself, in the musical drama, is puri- 
fied of her unchaste love, and her death is like an apotheosis where- 
in all her sin is forgotten and, in her aspiration for a loftier love 
beyond this life, no longer weighs upon her transfigured mortality. 
The musician presents the terrible heroine of d’Annunzio in a 
more human and, I might say, a kindlier light; he reveals how 
much of generosity and nobility she possessed, at the same time 
justifying the divagations of her overwrought sensuality.' To 
this ethos two works form an exception, though possibly not 
altogether, namely, the Ouverture per una farsa tragica for orchestra, 
and the Lamento for tenor and chorus. The former was written 
in 1911, between the first and second acts of Fedra, during a period 
of most grievous depression; it is, in consequence, to be consid- 
ered as a transitional work, though none the less highly effective. 
In fact, as the author once told me, it is “the autobiography of an 
hour of crisis” —a spiritual and moral crisis; but here, too, towards 
the conclusion the horizon clears, and the “tragic farce’ —life— 
resolves in a smile. The Lamento, on the other hand, was 
composed near the end of 1920, directly after the dreadful mis- 
fortune that bereft the musician of his faithful partner. It is a 
page of powerful tragedy; the voice of the tenor pronounces the 
disconsolate lines of Shelley, and the chorus repeats with grave 
emphasis the inexorable words of Fate: ““No more!—Nevermore!”’ 
Anguish unconsolable it was that wrung this cry from the musi- 
cian’s soul; and when I recall that another musician, an illustrious 
Italian master, Claudio Monteverdi, wrote more than three 
centuries ago another unforgettable Lamento in which he poured 
out his poignant grief at the death of his wife, I cannot refrain 
from comparing the despairful outbursts of Pizzetti after the 
struggle, with those of Monteverdi, to sum up all in the agonized 
supplication, “Let me die!” 


1I do not understand how d’Annunzio could say with such great sincerity, in 
an interview granted shortly before the premiére of Fedra: “‘I feel that now, for the first 
time, the profound intent of my work will be wholly revealed and can be wholly 
comprehended.” 
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The Sonata in F, for violoncello, composed in 1921 and as yet 
unpublished, portrays in its three movements the cycle of Sorrow 
invoked by Death. Its construction takes the form of two Adagios 
between which is interpolated a tempo of anguished agitation. 
As to its ideal content, three phases of intimate emotion are 
chiefly made manifest—grief over the broken ties of affection, 
rebellion, purification. Some of the esthetic features in the 
Sonata for Violin reappear in it, for example the respective func- 
tions of the pianoforte and violoncello, these being, in the former, 
the evocation and (to employ an expression borrowed from Fer- 
nando Liuzzi) narration of events, while in the violonceilo there is 
the actuality of suffering, paralleling with vivid, palpitating touch 
the outward and inward course of the tragedy. In the second 
movement we are gripped by the soul’s insurgence against sorrow 
—its desperate struggle with that blind fatality which dominates 
us: broken phrases on a menacing, sombre background: 


From the Sonata for Violoncello 
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But in brief space this sorrow finds assuagement in solitude; the 
voice of the violoncello soars upward alone to seek words of hope 
and consolation, 


From the Sonata for Violoncello 
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and the theme of faith intoned by the pianoforte strives with 
d human woe to raise it to its own sphere, to impart to the contrite 
spirit the germs of a new life, loftier and incorruptible.’ 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


1To be concluded in April with the chapter on Pizzetti’s dramatic works.—Ed. 











THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND THE 
AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHER 


By O. G. SONNECK! 


S if by historical law musically weaker musical nations 
appear to be invaded by nations musically stronger. The 
invasion is accepted as a matter of course, until native 

effort stirs. The revolt grows as quantity and quality of the 
native product clamor more and more for just recognition and 
the demand for just recognition is followed by the doctrine of 
independence. From sensible, reasonable independence to abso- 
lute independence is the next step and the extremists advocate 
it noisily. A reaction towards saner concepts sets in and the very 
ones in whose behalf the whole movement evolved begin to feel 
uncomfortable and wash their hands of a boosting propaganda 
that stipulates as the primary consideration not merit but place of 
birth. 

‘Something of the kind is happening to the American com- 
poser. He has become the subject of a somewhat hysterical 
propaganda literature. With the monotony of repetition, he is 
pictured as a genius unduly neglected by the wicked foreign 
musician and the equally wicked native publisher. He is ac- 
claimed the equal, if not the superior, of living European com- 
posers. Occasionally, the voice of a gifted, competent American 
composer like Deems Taylor is raised in protest against such 
uncritical patriotic hallucinations. Less often the indiscriminating 
attacks on foreign conductors, smgers, instrumentalists, are re- 
duced to tangible evidence. Even more seldom the wicked 
American music publisher finds a defender and then, as a rule, one 
not sufficiently versed in the intricacies of the publishing industry 
to gain converts. 

As a musician who spoke up for our worthwhile American 
composers long ago when the sport was not quite as fashionable 
as now and who drifted from educational work as a historian of 
music in America and librarian into the executive realms of the 
publishing business, I may be credited with some knowledge of 
the inside facts. That knowledge imposes upon such a person 


Read before the Music Teachers’ National Association, December 28, 1922. 
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the duty, both agreeable and disagreeable, to help prevent with 
a timely note of warning a splendid movement from getting out 
of control and from being turned into a disorderly parade of self- 
intoxication. 

If those who pamper unwisely too many American geniuses 
with the sweet morsels of martyrdom would draw their data less 
from inspiration and more from the actual record, they might con- 
tent themselves with a less vociferous interest in those of us who 
happen to be native American composers. Again, if they drew 
up a kind of graded guide to musical genius, setting against the 
names of European composers the names of American composers 
of corresponding grade, their disappointment at finding our com- 
posers somewhere down the list, might not survive the ordeal. 
Who, in his right senses, would class Edward MacDowell, remark- 
able as he is, and still for me the foremost American composer, 
with Bach, Handel, Rameau, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, César Franck, Debussy? 

Supposing we insisted on giving MacDowell, in such a philis- 
tine attempt, the grade of a Bizet, that is to say, a grade consid- 
erably below the first few classes, where would other American 
composers fit in who compare in artistic importance with Mac- 
Dowell, as Meyer-Helmund or Bohm compare with Bizet or 
Grieg? And, Meyer-Helmund, Bohm, etc., at that, possessed 
musicianship, and the indefinable sense of métier, to a degree im- 
measurably above that of the similar type of successful “‘Kitsch”’ 
composers in our country, some of whom, in private, are honest 
enough to admit their inability to work out their ideas, as ideas 
often winsome enough, without confidential assistance of better 
musicians. 

For our few composers of the calibre of Horatio Parker, 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Whiting and Mrs. Beach, I have 
much more respect than have some of our young champions of 
unpruned self-expression. ‘These American masters of their craft 
would lose their respect for a critic’s balance of judgment, if he 
were to rate them above or as high as a Rubinstein or Raff. Now 
place into the forefront of American composers those already men- 
tioned, and them alone, together with John Alden Carpenter, 
Charles T. Griffes, John Powell, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry 
F. Gilbert, Henry Hadley. ‘Triple the number by adding, accord- 
ing to taste, men like Daniel Gregory Mason, Ernest Schelling, 
Leo Sowerby, Rubin Goldmark, Henry Holden Huss, Emerson 
Whithorne, David Stanely Smith, and be careful not to forget the 
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eminent septet of naturalized American composers, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Ernest Bloch, Percy Grainger, Leopold Godowsky, 
Victor Herbert, Leo Ornstein, Carlos Salzedo. 

Is that enough to challenge the superiority of Europe with 
her Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Mussorgsky, Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf, Mahler, Mackenzie, Vincent d’Indy, Ravel, Chausson, Elgar 
Schreker, Schinberg, Pizzetti, Malipiero, Rachmaninow, Nicolai, 
di Falla, Albeniz, Granados, Pedrell, Medtner, Stanford, Marx, 
Korngold, Lekeu, Ireland, Goossens, Glazounow, Martucci, Sgam- 
bati, Florent Schmitt, Puccini, Pfitzner, Milhaud, Busoni, 
Rabaud, Ropartz, Fauré, Pierné, Dukas, Charpentier, Nielsen, 
Sjogren, Casella, Sibelius, Bantock, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Zan- 
donai, Montemezzi, Zemlinsky, Szymanowski, Braunfels, Barték, 
Kodaly, Vaughan-Williams, Holst, Honegger, Turina, Scott, 
Delius, de Séverac, Koechlin, Mortelmans, Jongen, Rasse, Gilson, 
Holbrooke, Parry, Castelnuovo, Magnard, Hindemith, Pijper, 
Palmgren, Respighi, Weingartner, Du Bois, Duparc, Roussel, 
Suk, Fincke, Fibich, Smetana, Enesco, Bruckner, Griiner, Alfano, 
Bax, Bossi, Boughton, Chabrier, Karl6éwicz, Prokofieff, Recznicek, 
Reger, Rimsky-Korsakow, Scriabin, Sinding, Wellescz, and many 
more, of varying style, modernity, technique and talent? Indeed, 
if we adopt the method of Rupert Hughes in his book on American 
composers, and if our challenge include the American com- 
posers too promiscuously, then Europe in such a test of strength 
would have every reason for crushing us with her inexhaustible 
reserves of respectable composers of whom the very names would 
be unfamiliar to many of us. 

Certain of our propagandists must have lost all sense of 
humor, if they expect our one hundred millions, on a less favorable 
esthetic soil, to produce as much good work as four times that 
number of Europeans on European soil. The actual truth is that 
we here in America do not know what is going on in the bee-hive 
of Europe’s composers. We get an inkling of it, if we follow 
diligently the reports and reviews in our musical news magazines, 
but for the only test that actually counts, the aural test, our ears 
have to content themselves with comparatively few new European 
works by comparatively few composers. And, as is equally in- 
evitable, a not always infallible personal preference by this or that 
conductor or singer, reduces the number of works performed for 
intrinsic merit and strictly esthetic reasons still further. 

Yet, there are those extremists who desire even that modicum 
of acquaintance with modern Europe barred in favor of American 
works, because some American works happen to be better than 
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some European. Such a policy of exclusion would get us no- 
where. Such a wall for the protection of the American composer, 
who really is no longer an infant, will not make him better than 
he is. It might indeed make him worse. Though all-American 
programs in my opinion have their value and place for special 
purposes, Edward MacDowell’s aversion against all-American 
programs was based on a sound idea: not comparison between 
ourselves counts, but comparison with the rest of the musical 
world. Every self-respecting American composer worthy of the 
name, with whom I have discussed that problem, shares Mac- 
Dowell’s point of view. Any other would indicate a confession 
of weakness and cowardice. And worse, of stagnant ambition. 
The great majority of works composed in America is utterly dull 
as music; so is, of course, that in every other country, but unfor- 
tunately for us the sense of métier is nowhere so weak as in our 
country. Not that technique redeems dullness, but dullness 
plus crudity is hardly a standard by which a healthily ambitious 
American composer would wish to be judged. For works like 
Rubin Goldmark’s “Requiem,” Loeffter’s “Pagan Poem,” Bloch’s 
“Viola Suite,” Griffes’ “Poem” for flute and orchestra, Powell’s 
“Rhapsodie Négre,’” Mason’s “Russians,” Gilbert’s ‘Dance 
Place Congo,’ Carpenter’s “‘Birthday of the Infanta,” Stillman- 
Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress’’ to tower above the dry-as-dust plains 
and scrubby foot-hills of American music, means little for our 
pride, but that they and other American works move on terms of 
artistic equality, even superiority, with some of the best European 
works we have been privileged to hear, assigns to them their 
true measure of significance. Give every American composer 
who has something of his own to say, provided he says it reason- 
ably well, a chance to be heard, but do not waste the precious 
energy of patriotic propaganda on the boosting of mediocrity or 
worse. The propaganda will spend itself ingloriously, if it turns 
its attention uncritically to pretty little prize songs or common- 
place effusions in red, white and blue ink, and does not concen- 
trate persistently on the very best we have to offer, in open 
international competition. That best we do not hear nearly often 
enough, but to blame principally foreign-born conductors for 
this chronic neglect of repetition, for this lack of permanency 
on the programs, diagnoses the seat of the trouble only in part. 
This or that foreign-born conductor may harbor a purblind 
prejudice against American music good enough to satisfy his 
requirements for his organization, which he refuses to turn into a 
laboratory for the try-out of tyros, but emphatically that attitude 
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cannot be imputed to him as aclass. The real trouble lies deeper 
than such trivial argument, if only those who shed tears of 
patriotic emotion over every composerling accidentally born in 
America, and who accept every phenomenon and institution of 
American civilization as a sort of eleventh Commandment, would 
see it. For the furtherance of the American composer in the larger 
and more difficult constructive forms, he could not possibly be 
cursed with an organization of musical life more faulty than ours. 
Not the overseas export of persons and music stands in his way, 
but the metropolitan export and transport within our own 
country from place to place. We do not possess enough local 
musical backbone; what there is best of musical backbone in 
our make-up is too ambulatory. However, this is a subject not 
germane enough to the present occasion for analysis and proof. 
A mere hint must suffice: instead of a dozen first-class and nearly 
first-class orchestras we should possess competent professional 
permanent orchestras under competent professional conductors in 
every city of 100,000 inhabitants or less. And similarly with cham- 
ber music organizations and with opera companies. The visits of 
the “star” organizations would retain the character of festive occa- 
sions, but the daily musical bread would be supplied from within. 

The problem of the American composer thus resolves itself 
into an economic problem of music rather than of an affirmative 
or negative state of mind. Solve that economic problem, and 
his problem, too, will have been solved. Until then his radius 
of action will remain stunted, and his opportunities for perform- 
ance will not cease to be comparatively and discouragingly few. 
And worse than that, until then he will have to go a-begging for 
(insufficiently rehearsed) performances, with score in hand, from 
conductor to conductor, foreign or native, using pull and intrigue 
as levers. That is the rule, unless he happens to have composed 
a work of such outstanding merit that even now, under present 
adverse economic conditions, acceptance by this or that conductor 
becomes merely a matter of course. 

While these defects in the organization of our musical life 
continue, no propaganda for the American composer will accom- 
plish more than a slightly more frequent appearance of American 
works! on our programs. That would be a welcome gain, but it 


1The weakest representation is that of American piano music by both European 
and American pianists, but, then, pianists pay, as a rule, just as little attention to 
modern European piano music.—I hope that the time is not distant when every well- 
balanced miscellaneous international program may properly contain at least one 
important American work, not as a result of propaganda pressure, but as the natural 
consequence of artistic supply and demand. 
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would not be a remedy. If the gain consisted in forcing mediocre 
American works into a crowded repertoire of masterworks, the 
gain would be one of quantity, not of quality, and therewith 
actually a loss. Indeed, I sometimes wonder whether the fatal 
American tendency toward stereotyped, indistinct sameness, to- 
ward putting the national mind into a uniform, is not working 
havoc on the propaganda for the American composer, too. It 
would be the easiest and most charitable explanation of the 
singularly frequent absence of differentiation between what is 
conventional, feeble and unoriginal in our music and what is un- 
conventional, powerful and original. 

Precisely in that direction I have for some time sensed an 
alarming weakness of the propaganda. It preaches quality, but 
aims at quantity, and then attributes to the quantity a quality 
which the music does not possess. Under that delusion the funda- 
mentally economic factor of the situation loses attention; the 
prime responsibility for the plight of truly representative Amer- 
ican composers is shifted from general American conditions of 
civilization to individual persons. With the result that American 
composers of only moderate, indeed mediocre attainments, 
whose works radiate no significance whatsoever for America’s 
musical progress, receive too frequently the gloriole of martyrdom. 
Therewith the circle completes itself. The virtues of discriminat- 
ing modesty and discriminating pride both disappear before the 
vice of chauvinism. The propaganda becomes noisy, shallow 
and uncritical; a good American who composes is therefore 
supposed to be a good American composer and in John Tasker 
Howard’s pungent phrase, the American composer has become, 
indeed, the victim of his friends. 

This state of affairs is known as true to every conductor, 
foreign or native, but prudence forbids public utterance to that 
effect. Indeed, diplomacy may induce conductors or singers or 
instrumentalists to express opinions in public which differ essen- 
tially from those expressed privately. Well-informed critics 
often remain silent for the same reason, unless they prefer to speak 
the truth at the peril of being proclaimed traitors to the cause of 
the American composer. As for the American music publisher, 
he, too, knows the true state of affairs, but he will rarely voice his 
innermost opinions and then only with a cautious side-glance at 
his business. 

The species of the American music publisher is rather varie- 
gated. Here I am concerned only with the publisher who takes 
an intelligent interest in music as such and gives cultural thought 
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to the problems of music and musical life in America. I do not 
speak of the mere utilitarian cretin for whom the click of the cash- 
register is the sweetest of all music, or whose musical taste does 
not rise far above so-called “‘popular” music and mushy parlor 
ballads, or whom the difference between “‘heart-songs”’ and “‘art- 
songs” puzzles like an Ephesian mystery, or who sees in every 
pretty American ditty an imperishable master-song and then 
ostentatiously preaches the gospel of the neglected American com- 
poser for the increase of his business in such wares. 

If you desire to know the American music publishers who 
have done and are doing most for the American composer of 
music that possesses primarily an art-value, not a direct commer- 
cial value, therefore is expensive and not comparatively inexpen- 
sive to produce (if at the publisher’s own expense), consequently is 
published as a contribution to the cause of American art rather 
than for commercial profit, it will pay you to study and compare 
their catalogues. That is the only fair test of the sincerity of 
their intelligent interest in and propaganda for the American com- 
poser, but even that test has its pitfalls. 

The type of American music publisher whose opinions deserve 
respect differs from the banausic type just flagellated. However, 
whether an American music publisher belongs to the one or the 
other type, the American composer of music in the smaller forms 
has no legitimate grievance against him. The propaganda for 
the American composer misses its mark, if it charges the American 
music publisher with retaliation or wilful neglect in that respect. 

Ever since the tender beginnings of the music publishing 
industry in our country in far-off Colonial days, the American com- 
poser has had little to fear from wilful neglect by the wicked pub- 
lishers. Songs, piano pieces, anthems and the like were produced 
and published on American soil in ever-increasing quantities, and, 
whatever the demand of the public for such wares was in any given 
decade, the publisher acted as the beast of burden to carry the 
supply from the source of supply to the ultimate consumer. 

From its infancy, the industry divided its attention between 
native products and reprinted foreign music, but not until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century did the music of our classics, 
the romantics and neo-romantics, which means for that period 
principally German music, assume substantial proportions. In 
the absence of international copyright protection before 1891, the 
industry could supply the rapidly growing American demand for 
acquaintance witk the best available European music by reprinting 
it. Even after 1891, the American music publisher could with 
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impunity reprint whatever had been published abroad before that 
year. The public domain, so-called, was his happy hunting 
ground, and he made the best of his opportunities, as do publishers 
everywhere under similar circumstances. The year 1891, with its 
first Presidential proclamation of special copyright agreements 
with other countries (the United States to this day not being an 
adherent to the Copyright Convention of Berne), marks the turning- 
point in the history, theory and practice of music publishing in 
America. With that year the further supply of reprintable 
European material began to be curtailed until it has dwindled 
down to the remnants of what is presumably in the public domain 
and commercially still worth reprinting. Certain newer American 
music publishers clearly perceived the ultimate consequences of 
our copyright agreements with foreign countries. They wisely 
specialized from the start on the publication of American music 
and did not indulge in the suicidal attempt at competition with 
older houses whose catalogues owe their far-reaching educational 
and cultural importance for America to the systematic reprinting 
of important European music that was free and in the public 
domain, so far as the United States are concerned. 

It would be a fatal error to argue from the mass of reprints 
of the older houses that their ears were bent predominantly on 
Europe and deaf to the voice of America. The men guiding the 
destinies of these older firms were by choice or birth Americans. 
In addition they were far-sighted business men; and for those two 
reasons, if for no other, not one of them deliberately slighted the 
American composer. On the contrary, they outdistanced their 
predecessors in the industry with their willingness to shorten the 
interval between the American public and the American com- 
poser. In this attitude they have persevered with a liberality 
which is almost ludicrous, if one applies the acid esthetic tests of 
intrinsic musical merit to their output. To accuse the American 
music publisher of indifference toward the American composer 
simply will not do. 

A pilgrimage to the Music Division of the Library of Congress 
and a mere glance at the American music publisher’s mountain- 
ous offerings on the altar of American musical “genius”? would cure 
the most doubting Thomas of his doubts. If not, let him glance 
through the paralyzing pages of the Copyright Bulletin; he will 
find the wildest dreams of his propaganda for the American com- 
poser come true in ghastly fashion. 

What the American composer of songs, piano pieces, an- 
thems and similar music in the smaller forms needs, is no longer 
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encouragement by the American music publisher, but discourage- 
ment. A startling statement, and one, perhaps, that will be 
deliberately misunderstood. It will not be by those who have 
worked in a publisher’s office and have watched, like Goethe’s 
magician’s apprentice, the endless stream of music, good, bad, 
and indifferent, pouring inon him. Mostly very bad, unspeakably 
crude, dishearteningly unconscious of a composer’s obligations 
toward Art and her requirements. Disgustingly often the music 
is accompanied by letters proving it te have been the ambition of 
the composer (sit venia verbo) less to have written his piece for the 
sake of Beauty than for making a lot of money. We publishers 
are staggered by the absence of anything like self-criticism in the 
bulk of this drivel, by the evident notion that any one in America 
so inclined can compose music without knowing the first principles 
of the art, by the naive expectation that such musical atrocities 
and imbecilities will forthwith be inflicted on the American public 
by us. There appears to be a lamentable absence of waste-paper 
baskets in the homes of composing Americans; at any rate, 
no conception of the blessings of hospitality of these useful 
receptacles, hence, too little appreciation of the amount of hard 
study required to produce the essential difference between hope- 
less dilettantism and solid musicianship, as it fortunately displays 
itself in the most casual piece of many an American composer, 
young and old, who is a trained composer and not merely an 
unmuzzled apostle of eruptive self-expression. 

This fad of self-expression of so many who have nothing to 
express with any degree of musicianship may be forgiven, but 
what must one think of music teachers who control music depart- 
ments in colleges and more or less brazenly give the publisher to 
understand that the college will withdraw its business from him, 
unless the favor of the account is reciprocated by the favor of 
publishing that gentleman’s music? What is one to say of teachers 
of composition who, to judge from the results of their teaching, 
do not master what they pretend to teach, recommend for publi- 
cation time and again mere exercises fresh from their classroom, 
as if they were heavenly inspirations of the American composer? 
How to reject these conservatory blossoms without offending the 
professor on whose good-will we publishers depend as a business 
asset is a problem—but one not half as critical as to give con- 
vincing reasons for non-acceptance of harmless prize-competition 
songs offered in the flush of victory and endorsed by men or women 
of reputation. And the innermost recesses of tact, or, if you 
prefer, hypocrisy, are reached when the publisher with staple, 
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standardized reasons regretfully sees himself unable to publish 
music of no conceivable merit on which some famous artist has 
bestowed enthusiastic or merely diplomatic adjectives, com- 
peting with us publishers in tact, or again, if you prefer, in 
hypocrisy. 

Happily there emerge with fair frequency from the Fool’s 
Paradise, compositions of no particular higher or deeper signifi- 
cance, perhaps, but of sufficient inspiration and charm to arrest 
a publisher’s immediate attention. The experience of drawing in 
a breath of fresh air after escaping from the dungeons of the subway 
is not more exhilarating than the discovery of a genuine bit of 
music, whether prize-composition or not, amidst the rubbish. 
What of it, if the piece be technically immature? Our music- 
editors will deftly make the piece much better than when it orig- 
inally reached the publisher. So good, ‘indeed, that much to the 
amusement of a naturally gifted composer who does not pretend to 
be an expert in the niceties of compositional technique, one of her 
songs, so doctored, was quoted in a book on harmony as a most 
interesting example of harmonic ingenuity. The American public 
hardly realizes the extent to which some of its favorite composers 
lean on such editorial codperation for the musicianly presentation 
of their ideas. After all, it is the musical “‘idea”’ that counts, and 
such composers reveal more wisdom and artistic conscience 
than certain half-illiterate composers so void of every vestige of 
self-criticism as to resent any helpful suggestion by music editors 
who are generally their superiors as composers and command the 
resources of musical technique infinitely more than they. There 
roam, of course, through the editorial profession pedants and 
cranks as in every other profession. Occasionally, that species 
will spoil instead of improve a helpless composer’s ideas or will 
even attempt to tamper with the work of a master because it 
violates some precious moth-eaten rule. On the whole, however, 
our best music editors are so hungry for signs of individuality, of 
originality, of musicianship in the music they editorially prepare for 
the engraver, that they will preserve the composer’s intentions 
intact whenever they possibly can with due respect for the slight 
difference between, what is in music, “I am not” and “TI ain’t.” 

Supposing a manuscript piece has refreshed a publisher like an 
oasis in the desert, the chances are that he will disregard his con- 
scientious business scruples against over-production and will accept 
it with alacrity. The publisher submits the contracts to the com- 
poser and promises to publish the piece as soon as his accumu- 
lations, his congested publishing program, or whatever else the 
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stock-phrases are, permit. Quite often the piece retains its 
appeal by the time it goes through the process of publication, but 
quite as often its charms have faded and the publisher would 
much prefer not to have rushed himself so enthusiastically into 
a contract with the composer. Why this? Because by that 
time the piece has been removed from the background of trash 
from which it had stood out and now has entered into the severer 
competition with other pieces accepted under similar circum- 
stances. Though still anxious to encourage budding American 
talent, that acid test has convinced the publisher that he over- 
estimated the value of the piece, overestimated the promise of 
the new composer for the future, that the investment will prob- 
ably not justify itself and that most probably he has not discovered 
a new Cadman or a new Nevin in embryo. 

In all confidence, how publishers yearn, with becoming mod- 
esty and sanity, not for a new MacDowell, but for a new Cadman 
or Nevin! But how exasperatingly rare they seem to be among 
the American composers of a younger generation! Indeed, has 
the observation ever struck others so forcibly as it has me that 
the fairly many musically and not only commercially valuable 
American composers are either dead or, with very few exceptions, 
past the twenties! A singular phenomenon, which worries the 
American publisher for the simple reason that his ultimate sal- 
vation depends on the new young American composers rather 
than on the old. What is the logical explanation of that dis- 
quieting phenomenon? Do the young American composers 
speak a musical idiom so bold, so unconventional, so ultra-modern 
that we cannot follow it? By no means; with exceedingly few ex- 
ceptions, their utterances are rather tame and conventional and 
old-fashioned, if one discounts naive excursions into the whole-tone 
scale of Debussy or rather rare pilgrimages to the now abundantly 
charted shores of Strawinsky, Scriabin, Schénberg, and occasional, 
but somewhat futile and clumsy, compliments to jazz. Intrin- 
sically, Edward MacDowell’s first Modern Suite for Pianoforte, 
composed at the age of less than twenty and published in the year 
1883, continues to exhibit a modernity and a craftsmanship far in 
advance of most of the efforts of present-day American composers 
twice his age. Among the few really adventurous young Amer- 
ican composers whose fairly ultra-modern tendencies are the skin 
and not the shirt, a Leo Sowerby stands forth like a master, both 
because of enviable talent and conspicuous technique. The 
absence of the latter is so noticeable in so many young American 
composers who have come to my notice in guiding the publishing 
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destinies of the corporation of which I am an officer, that the ques- 
tion weighs heavily on me and others: Is the young American com- 
poser under-trained? If so, the fault lies with his teachers as 
much as with him and indicates a serious defect in the disciplinary 
courses in our musical institutions. A generalization, of course, 
but one cannot point to exceptions emanating from this or that 
conservatory and therewith expect to whitewash matters. Or, 
has a period of comparative sterility begun in our country? That 
would be a calamity indeed, after all the systematic effort by our 
musical journals, by individuals and organizations, foremost 
among them the National Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs, 
to remove unnecessary obstacles out of the path of the deserving 
American composer and to secure a proper recognition for his art 
in the country of his birth or adoption. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that the Amer- 
ican publisher who seeks to harmonize musical ideals with com- 
mercial enterprise, in the main, nowadays, must fall back for his 
best “wares” on American composers of established reputation. 
Of course, their new works do not always live up to that reputation, 
but in such cases the publishers accept them with gratitude for 
past favors and with hope for better things to come. If the new 
works measure up to the composer’s best, the atmosphere in the 
editorial office changes as if by magic. All the nauseating trash 
is forgotten, the publisher and his “‘readers” give the work their 
keenest attention and absorb it with admiration. Indeed, I have 
seen otherwise blasé “‘readers’”’ shed actual tears of delight over 
beautiful American songs, for instance, and comment on them 
with expert praise so extravagant as to make me dubious of their 
prophecies. 

If any American composer believes that in reputable pub- 
lishers’ offices, where such experienced, sensitive musicians act as 
readers, he does not receive fair treatment, he is mistaken. 
Another absurd notion is that musicians must spend hours over 
six pages of manuscript of a simple Nocturne for piano, before 
they may presume to appreciate the composer’s fine points. One 
does not have to eat the whole omelette to know that a bad egg 
went into it; generally, it requires just as little time to spot a good 
or bad composition as it does to taste the difference between a 
good or bad omelette. 

True, a composition may be good and yet may be returned to 
the composer, for, try as one may to avoid it, the strictly personal 
taste enters into the problem of critical appreciation. Neverthe- 
less, no really good American composition nowadays is likely to 
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escape publication, if the composer but have the sense to submit 
it in turn to any one of a half-dozen or more publishers of known 
standards. Rejection of a composition by a publisher by no 
means always means that he did not like it. Often enough he 
would like to accept it, but so many other compositions are pa- 
tiently waiting for publication that sound business operation 
demands rejection at the risk even of allowing a promising piece 
to pass into the hands of a competitor less embarrassed by 
accumulations. 

Granted that all American music publishers issue a lot of 
things of little or no real musical value, in their totality their 
publications undoubtedly represent the best the American com- 
poser has to offer in whatever field. The teacher, the concert- 
artist, the critic, the public see, as a rule, only what is published; 
the publisher sees also what is not published, and that outnumbers 
the published music at least one hundred to one. Compared with 
the level of the rejected music, that of published American music 
is very high, incredible as that may seem in view of some of the 
stuff inflicted on the public by even the best of us. Hence, if it 
be wicked not to publish more of the music perpetrated in America, 
the American music publisher ought to be encouraged to persevere 
in such wickedness. 

Unfortunately, the silver lining has its cloud. That cloud 
was effectively etched for posterity by Deems Taylor in the 
musical chapter of that collective inquiry by thirty Americans into 
the “Civilization in the United States.” He says: 


Music publishing here is an industry, conducted like any other in- 
dustry. The Continental type of publisher, who is a scholar and a musi- 
cian, and a gentleman who is conscious of a duty to music as well as to 
the stockholders, is almost unknown here. To our publishers, music 
is a commodity, to be bought cheap and sold dear, and most of them will 
publish anything that looks profitable, regardless of its quality. 


In general, that sweeping charge will withstand refutation, 
but, in self-defence, the American music publisher may point to 
certain explanatory, extenuating circumstances. In other words, 
there enter into the aspect of things certain important factors 
beyond his control. Furthermore, the Continental type of pub- 
lisher, adjusted to American conditions, is not yet quite so extinct 
as Mr. Taylor thinks. As for stockholders (or their equivalents), 
there exist some who would censure their directors and officers 
severely, if they attempted to forget so completely the duty 
toward music of non-profitable quality as to tarnish the family 
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name by publishing, regardless of quality, anything that looks 
profitable. 

This or that high-minded American publisher may share 
the advanced economic view that the function of an industry deal- 
ing in public utilities—and to these we may reckon the sciences 
and the arts—is not primarily to make money but to render the 
best public service which incidentally entitles him to a fair profit. 
Let us assume further that such a publisher recognizes—as 
implied in the very word publisher—that his profession occupies 
toward the public almost the obligations of a trusteeship; granted 
further that he is fully conscious of a duty to music as well as to 
stockholders, the fact remains that, in order to live up to these 
principles, he must “make money.” Without it he cannot sur- 
vive or prosper either in the interest of music or stockholders, 
and he can make the necessary money only by selling music as a 
commodity. To publish music, the best of music, and then not 
be able to sell it, means in the long run bankruptcy. He sells it, 
or tries to sell it, generally speaking, to the ultimate consumer, the 
public, not direct but through a middleman, the music-dealer. 

Now, the average music-dealer’s business in our country is 
in a rather precarious condition. Very few music-dealers can 
afford to limit themselves to printed music; in the majority of 
cases the sheet-music business has become an appendix to a busi- 
ness in the larger and more profitable units of pianos, victrolas, 
player-pianos, records, etc. The music-dealer is supposed to 
make a living by selling music. As a rule, his resources are limited 
and he must husband them in the most economical manner. He 
will follow the lines of least risk, and the least risk consists in 
concentrating his efforts on music of established commercial 
value with all possible avoidance of music of as yet unknown com- 
mercial quality. The instinct of self-preservation and the unde- 
niably precarious condition of the sheet-music business make him 
essentially a conservative. But along comes the music publisher 
and tempts him to craw] out of this conservative shell, tempts him 
to divide his sympathies between “‘staple musical merchandise” 
the demand for which he can gauge and “novelties” which are 
hazardous. Not one publisher but a dozen or more pour in on 
him their “novelties,” as in trade parlance new publications are 
called, until the poor man groans in agony, squirms under what 
he considers an unjustifiable assault on his commercial digestion, 
curses this inconsiderate over-production and hates the very 
sight of “novelties,” especially of the “high-brow” kind. Yet 
“novelties” may be and are demanded. Inasmuch as the public 
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on which he depends for a fair living prefers, by and Jarge, new 
‘popular’ music, fox-trots, mushy home-ballads, sentimental 
heart-songs, effeminately virile ballads, stale piano music for the 
parlour, innocent but musically often harmful easy teaching 
pieces, etc., to new “‘classical” music (as almost anything of about 
the level of Chaminade and above is called), the American music- 
dealer indicates to the publisher the same preference. His shop 
is his world; that world he hesitates, under present conditions, to 
turn into a laboratory for publishers’ experiments and thereby 
possibly to demolish, to the injury of himself and family. 

If the average American musician be ten years behind the 
times with his taste for modern music, and the average American 
music lover twenty, the average American music-dealer must be 
forgiven, if he limps thirty years behind the procession of events. 
If in particular he appears to be a Rip Van Winkle in relation to 
the expansion of intelligent appreciation of “high-brow” music 
in America (American included), during the last twenty years, 
again he can produce an alibi, as will be shown later on. Thus, 
the tendency of the average American music-dealer by force of 
circumstances is distinctly ‘“low-brow,” whether outside of his 
business he enjoys, and often he does, higher musical things or 
not. As a business man with his perplexing business problems 
peculiar to himself he considers “‘high-brow”’ music a nuisance, 
sneers at it, and desires it suppressed, at least does not desire it 
inflicted upon him. 

From the music-dealer’s point of view his argument is perfect, 
but how does it affect the music publisher? To answer that ques- 
tion exhaustively would require a treatise on the history and theory 
of music-publishing, an introduction into the labyrinth of indus- 
trial traditions, fictions and practices, and an analysis of the inter- 
relation of manufacturing costs, overhead expenses, discounts, 
list prices, competition and what not. Here only the briefest 
outline of the fundamental elements of the complicated structure 
is possible, as they occur to me personally and that without 
special reference to the potential conditions in Europe which are 
so different from ours as to deprive Mr. Taylor’s compliments to 
the European publisher largely of their value as an example for 
emulation. 

The American music publisher, in most cases unconsciously, 
in some instances with a clear understanding of the philosophical 
axioms at bottom of his profession, reacts to a complex of psycho- 
logical and biological impulses which govern him as they do any 
other human being or activity. There is, for instance, the creative 
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impulse. The artist creates esthetic values; the publisher creates 
industrial values. Different as these values are in kind, the 
psychological impulse back of them is the same. Try as he may 
to curtail his output deliberately even to the point of non-pro- 
duction, that impulse will compel him to violate his pledge, pro- 
vided he be really a publisher who sells music and not a music- 
dealer who happens to publish music. Just so, no amount of 
commercial shop-talk, so dear to the heart of business men, with 
its stereotyped ‘“‘practical’’ arguments and fallacies, will ever put 
the publisher out of reach of an equally important impulse which 
governs propagation in all Nature: the selective impulse. 

The survival of the fit plays a réle in the publisher’s life as 
important as elsewhere. Nature plays safe by “wasting” more 
seeds than she permits to germinate. The publisher cannot, any 
more than the farmer, predict with certainty which of the seeds 
he sows will ultimately bear fruit. The best he can do is to use 
critical and experienced judgment in the selection and care of his 
wares. For the rest he largely depends on good luck, but pre- 
cisely because many more seeds must be sown than will germinate, 
the wise publisher seeks to turn the law of probability in his 
favor by publishing more “novelties” than the traffic apparently 
can bear. For that reason over-production lies in the very nature 
of his profession. Not, of course, an over-production which 
smothers, but an over-production which gives to him a greater 
number of chances than to the conceited fool who in the pub- 
lisher’s lottery gambles on a few numbers as if he can pick the 
winning numbers without fail by special favors from the goddess 
Fortuna. 

The wise publisher, furthermore, prefers the danger of over- 
production to the, for him, greater danger of under-production. 
Under the most favorable conditions, only a minority of the works 
he adds to his catalogue will prove to be commercially valuable; 
the majority will peter out. Thus the number of profitable works 
gradually dwindles and the profits from them must float the ever- 
increasing number of those that rapidly become commercially 
obsolete. This dead wood accumulates alarmingly as the fashions 
in musical taste change from decade to decade. The residue of 
permanently valuable publications will not in the long run save 
him from disaster. He must continually reforest his catalogue, 
for otherwise his business will die of sclerosis as that of every 
other publisher before him died who disregarded the lessons of 
musical history. Not a scanty minimum will save him, but a 
reasonable maximum, for the reasons already stated. 
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Clearly, such elementary biological observations do not 
bespeak an identity of problems of the music publisher and the 
music-dealer. This fundamental divergence of practical interests 
becomes still more serious for the publisher by virtue of a further 
natural impulse which controls his actions: the impulse to improve 
his species. Unless he be a creature of abnormally low men- 
tality and spirituality, therefore negligible, he will, consciously 
or not, aim high rather than low. His commercialized vision may 
keep his aim low as a matter of daily routine, but he will yield, on 
festive occasions of his mind, to the uncontrollable ambition to 
enrich his catalogue with the finer things, though they may not 
enrich his pocketbook. Those festive occasions become more 
frequent, as his prestige grows. Knowing deserved prestige to be 
a kind of barometer of a business man’s policy to give to the pub- 
lic superior goods and superior service, hence a business asset of 
incalculable value, some American music publishers act on the 
motto of prestige oblige more often and make more frequent 
sacrifices on this altar of prestige than the uninitiated appre- 
ciate. 

At this point the tragi-comedy of the whole subject really 
begins. In publishing the ordinary run of American songs, piano 
pieces and the like, the publisher sacrifices nothing except per- 
haps occasionally his self-respect, the respect of good musicians 
and the comfort of the music-dealer, if the stream of such “‘novy- 
elties’” inundates the latter’s cellar. Let that be understood 
without hypocritical self-praise on the part of the publisher, but 
let also another incontrovertible fact be understood: only the 
lucrative sale of such minor things permits in America a publisher 
to indulge in fostering the cause of the American composer’s major 
works. Maybe Carl Engel’s cynical remark that the American 
music publisher is compelled to publish so much trash because he 
has laboriously made the public believe it wants trash, contains 
the essence of truth. The humiliating fact stares at us never- 
theless that the publisher, as a rule which fortunately has its 
exceptions, publishes American music of artistic value at a financial 
loss and can indulge in that sport only by publishing a lot of 
lucrative music of no particular artistic value whatsoever. On 
music in the larger forms he may rarely cover his expenses and 
does not dream of a profit. If the classic dictum of Simrock that 
“Bohm must pay for Brahms” holds good for Europe, it certainly 
applies with a vengeance to America. The American Bohm pays 
the way for the American miniature Brahms on every excursion 
of the latter into the costly realms of grand opera, symphonic 
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music, chamber music, everything that spells sonata or other larger 
forms and indeed of a good many other things. 

Supposing an American composer produces an opera, does 
the American publisher, who publishes the vocal score, derive any 
direct financial benefit from the performances, as does so often his 
French or Italian colleague? He does not; he can only absorb 
his investment by the sale of the vocal scores. There exist such 
of most of the relatively few significant American operas, those 
by Parker, Herbert, Cadman, Hadley. Argued ad hominem, 
who in America has bought them? Supposing further, that the 
publisher did derive direct financial benefit from performances, to 
how much would it amount from the only two American opera 
institutions which produce (rather asthmatically) American works? 
I fear not nearly enough to justify the American publisher in 
imitating the example of his French colleague who can afford 
to recognize his duty to music by diverting part of his operatic 
revenues into symphonic and chamber-music channels. 

Moreover, in Europe the publisher’s potential market for 
orchestral and chamber music stretches over ten times as many 
organizations as here and to these European organizations our 
miserably few American organizations must then be added. His 
is a world market, whereas until the outbreak of the War, the 
American publisher’s market was practically restricted to Amer- 
ica, if for no other reason than that Europe cared little for American 
music. Since then there has been an increase of interest, but 
simultaneously Europe’s purchasing power has decreased and 
especially of the Central European orchestras none can now afford 
to purchase American works. Hence, the American publisher con- 
tinues to be confined to America and he is cut off from what might 
have become his best paying market. 

However, undeterred by such an adverse constellation of 
circumstances, this or that American music publisher, imbued 
with the proper spirit of his duty toward music as such, embarks 
within reason and with becoming modesty on the cultural mission 
of playing the réle of a waist-pocket replica of a Durand or the 
Universal Edition. What facts does he encounter? First of all, 
the fact that it costs in America to-day about three and one-half 
dollars to engrave a page of quartet-score, and about seven dollars 
. for a page of orchestral score, not to mention the cost of the parts. 
Any one familiar with the heavenly length of modern quartets or 
symphonies may thus figure out the merely initial cost of en- 
graving scores. Add to this the cost of paper, printing, and other 
labor, editorial and other overhead expenses and the statement will 
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no longer come as a shock that the total publishing and business 
cost of a single work may run anywhere from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars or more. Against this place the number of 
American orchestras which may feel inclined to purchase for per- 
formance the score and parts, for, let us say, fifty dollars. The 
inference is plain: the American music publisher writes off every 
such investment as a generous contribution to the cause of Amer- 
ican music. He certainly does not look upon it as a commercial 
enterprise for profit, as so often his European colleagues may do. 

Exceedingly few American firms can stand the financial strain 
involved in the publication of a noticeable number of such exor- 
bitantly costly works. More firms are in a position to content 
themselves with the stimulation of the American composer of, 
for instance, songs of serious artistic aim and high artistic quality. 
But again, what is the controlling fact? Compressed into a few 
words, the astounding and humiliating answer reads: rarely more 
than an average yearly sale of two hundred copies, frequently less. 
True, every prominent publisher has in his catalogue fairly numer- 
ous American compositions of absolute art-value of which he sells 
every year thousands of copies, but the great majority of such 
compositions enjoy only a regular sale of a few hundred copies, if 
that. Indeed, with ease several concert-programs of American 
songs could be devised, not one of which need fear comparison with 
contemporary European songs of similar artistic calibre, but every 
one of which would be found te sell less than fifty copies a year, 
—fifty copies in a country of more than one hundred million 
inhabitants! 

What incentive for publication, if not of speculation com- 
bined with idealism and a sense of duty toward music as such and 
toward American music in particular, can the American music 
publisher possibly have with such disheartening business pros- 
pects before him? He is not starving, far from it, but he would be 
starving if he adopted the principle of publishing only music of in- 
disputable quality regardless of profits. 

By way of contrast, the standard publisher, so called, knows 
that his confrére, the popular publisher so called, counts the sales 
of ‘‘popular hits” by the hundreds of thousands of copies while the 
going is good, and that in a few exceptional cases the sales have 
reached into the millions of copies. Perhaps the standard pub- 
lisher does not care to descend to the level of “‘popular’’ music, and 
he decides to draw the line at.“‘semi-popular” music of the grade 
of, let us say, “A Perfect Day.” While the sales record of that 
song is dazzling, there exist many pieces of a similar or slightly 
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lower type which reach tens of thousands of people by way of 
sales. Confronted by such actualities, by the gulf between the 
commercial allurements of such music and art-music, is it to be 
wondered at if even a high-minded publisher in weak moments 
loses courage, turns from the path of rectitude and prays to the 
golden calf? It is but human that he begins to heed the any- 
thing but lofty arguments and example of colleagues who call 
themselves publishers but think essentially in the terms of music 
pedlers, who confuse commerce with commercialism, who view 
art-music as a nuisance, as an illegitimate kind of “‘business,”’ who 
would abolish it altogether as “‘uncommercial,” or, at any rate, 
would publish, instead of as much as is consistent with sound busi- 
ness conduct, as little of it as possible, if they were not ashamed of 
public opinion. 

Deeply as I personally regret and oppose that attitude of 
mind and its pernicious influence on those to whom the musical 
world has a right to look for maintaining the music publishing 
industry in America by their example above such a debased level, 
in fairness to the tempters and the tempted it must be said that 
in the conduct of business affairs the actual conditions with their 
violent contrasts cannot but exercise a benumbing effect on lofty 
theories. 

Sales do not merely mean money into the pockets of the pub- 
lishers; sales mean also distribution, and distribution indicates the 
degree of concrete interest taken by the public in a composer’s 
works. Therewith the crux of the whole sad matter has been 
reached. That the American composer to a considerable extent 
is at the mercy of the American music publisher, is obvious, but, 
as a matter of fact, the publisher has made, and persistently does 
make and will continue to make, much if not most of the really 
artistic music by American composers accessible in print. Hence, 
he needs no defense. Secondly, it is obvious that both, American 
composer and music publisher, are largely at the mercy of the 
American music-dealer, but the latter may with equanimity 
point the accusing finger at the real culprit: the American public. 
That public is composed of professional and non-professional 
musicians. Considering the enormous growth of an esthetically 
intelligent public that frequents concerts of good music in our 
country, it may be said in explanation of that same public’s de- 
monstrably stingy response to the rich supply of good American 
music that it is merely ignorant thereof and that it would respond 
to the call of duty eagerly, if it but knew. Perhaps so, and per- 
haps the publishers themselves are to blame for not knowing how 
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to create the demand with effective, reliable publicity methods. 
Still, the miserable sales’ record of so much neglected artistic 
American music is so out of proportion to the publicity already 
given it by reviewers and publishers as to weaken the argument 
perceptibly. 

If the American public (including critics and artists) desires to 
see the music publishing industry in America on a higher level, it 
must exert itself to put it there. The public must coéperate 
much more than it has done with those American music pub- 
lishers who cherish the same ambition and have to pay the piper. 
They will respond quickly enough, for they are business men, if 
they notice that the public wants to buy what it really needs. 
Then and not until then will their frequent financial sacrifices for 
the cause of the genuine artists among American composers cease 
being a burden or an obligation of patriotic conscience and will be 
instead a justifiable source of satisfaction to them as American 
business men of musicianly, scholarly, gentlemanly vision. 

Recently, Mr. John C. Freund, whom no one can accuse of 
slighting the American musician, commented shrewdly on some of 
the reasons for the hold of jazz, rag-time, and “‘popular’’ music 
in general on the American mind. I have resisted the temptation 
of dragging my own very definite but not at all always antag- 
onistic opinions of these types of music and their publishers into 
this discourse, except when necessary, but they coincide fully with 
those of Mr. Freund when he argues that we mistakenly attribute 
an intelligence to the vast majority which statistics prove it not to 
possess and which it cannot possess. Those types of music corre- 
spond precisely to the cultural and esthetic mentality of the 
public that caters to them. The fact that some of our most sen- 
sitive artists call a bit of jazz fascinating, when it is fascinating 
musically, must not becloud the general aspect of things. No logic 
nor sophistry about the undeniable musical charm of this or that 
“popular hit” can obscure the main fact that the public at large 
gorging itself with such music is just as stupid and vulgar as the 
bulk of that music itself. That public, whether we like to confess 
it or not, is the American public. Its vast majority evidently 
prefers the lower types of American music to the higher types. It 
will continue to do so until its children have been lifted by an 
uncompromising musical education into the purer strata of better 
music where their elders as yet do not and can not breathe freely. 

All the more reason, why the intelligent minority ought to 
remove from itself the opprobrium of palpable neglect of that 
music. The American composer appreciates, of course, a sane 
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propaganda by word of mouth or the pen or the voice in his behalf; 
he will appreciate it still more if it be reflected in his royalty state- 
ment. Not because of the, at best, moderate increase of his 
income in dollars and cents, but because with every few hundred 
copies more sold of a work in which he takes a legitimate pride as 
composer, the proof lies before him that the interest in him and his 
work has correspondingly and tangibly increased among his com- 
patriots. 

Even so the problem of the American composer of music in 
the larger and more difficult constructive forms will not and can- 
not be solved while our musical life rests on its present faulty 
economic basis. Performances of his works depend on oppor- 
tunity and those opportunities are circumscribed by the atrophy 
of actual conditions. Even these few possible performances are 
made precarious, if the works do not exist in print. Their pub- 
lication throws at present a burden on the American music pub- 
lishers which only very few of them may assume without undue 
financial strain. With the best of intentions those few publishers 
cannot publish more than a few of the works that really merit the 
record of print. 

Because of such considerations I conceived the idea of a so- 
ciety which would lessen the burdens of the publisher and at the 
same time supplement his labors by undertaking the publication 
of meritorious American works. Shortly afterward, I helped to 
found such a society, the Society for the Publication of American 
Music. Of necessity, that society limited its activities to cham- 
ber-music, and while no imperishable masterworks have come its 
way, it has made American chamber-music of artistic quality 
accessible in print, for performance or study, to more than four- 
hundred members, which signifies an immeasurably wider dis- 
tribution than if the work had been published by professional 
publishers. Lately the “Foundation of Opera in our Language” 
has begun to be active by financing the publication of American 
operas, but all this will not suffice to do the American composer full 
justice. Something additional, something more powerful, some- 
thing more permanent is needed. With a constructive suggestion 
in that direction I shall bring this essay to an abrupt end. 

We need for our country something akin to the “Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust Publication Scheme.” Under that scheme 
every year the Carnegie Trustees publish a number of British 
orchestral and other works to which they apply the very highest 
tests of merit. Only chartered in 1917, already the Trust em- 
braces in its “Carnegie Collection of British Music” a most 
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imposing list of published works available for performance. It is 
a pity that Mr. Carnegie did not think of founding a similar trust 
for the country of his adoption and success. He did not, and 
therewith he left the field open for some other benefactor of music. 
The most logical candidate for such honors is the Juillard Foun- 
dation, and I doubt not that the trustees will give the idea their 
most serious consideration, if it be endorsed by such national 
organizations as the M. T. N. A. Perhaps they have already done 
so, as the idea is one of those that lie in the air. In that case 
I hope that they have perceived the one fundamental weakness 
of the Carnegie Scheme. That weakness consists in this, that the 
scheme does not provide for performances. 

Frequency of performance is impossible without publication, 
but publication without performance is still more galling to a com- 
poser than sporadic performances without publication. Printed 
music is merely a jumble of black spots on white paper unless it 
is heard, and not much more than a souvenir for deaf posterity. 
In my opinion, then, any American scheme should avoid the 
weakness of the British Carnegie scheme and should be so broad 
in scope as to insure not only publication, but also at least first 
performances of the published works by the principal organiza- 
tions fit for the task. Such an arrangement could easily be 
worked out by the Publication Trustees and organizations located 
in our music centres and such national organizations as the 
National Federation of Women’s Music Clubs. That organ- 
ization has already done impressive work for the performance of 
American music. If the Juillard Foundation fails us, perhaps the 
Federation will add the project to its fruitful activities. Such 
a combination of publication and performance opens up vistas of 
achievement and opportunity for the American composer com- 
pared with which the results of the propaganda so far conducted 
in his behalf—and I am the last to underestimate them—may 
dwindle into insignificance as to sustaining and propelling public 
value. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 


1780), organist and composer. Oblivion has blotted out 

his music. Of his temper only may we take the measure by 
the simplicity and unaffected godliness which mark his auto- 
biographical contribution to Mattheson’s “Ehrenpforte.” I trans- 
late here, with your leave, the closing paragraph of that account, 
written about 1740: 


Prrrs0), on is the fame of Johann Georg Hoffmann (1700- 


Although my manner of life—because of the constant seeking after 
information—may seem very irksome and at times even painful, I thank 
GOD that He has permitted me, in some degree, to recognize, through 
music, the greatness of His majesty and the sweetness of His nature, 
which He has thus accorded me to sing and praise. Though in His 
providence He has not yet seen fit to place me in a quieter and softer 
berth, He has raised me from out the dust so far, and has given me of 
His grace so much, that I may earn my bread in honesty, and may with 
reason, patience, and a heart at peace, submit to the pleasure of His 
wisdom. May this same great GOD bestow His gracious blessing upon 
the toil of sincerely minded musicians, and grant that in this world such 
music be performed, as may be rational and Christian, chiefly to do Him 
honor, but also to delight mankind. 


If in reading these lines we cannot repress a smile, it is one of 
regret that the confessions of the interviewed or the disclosures of 
rapturous reporters no longer ring with a tone so cheerfully hum- 
ble. Yet, now and then we may still hear the echo of that spirit, 
and not among the least illustrious voices. Indeed, a very recent 
instance was precisely what stirred a memory of the forgotten 


Hoffmann. 
* * 


* 


Gabriel Fauré has been deservedly exalted. With the death 
of Saint-Saéns, he has advanced automatically to deanship in the 
ranks of French composers. National tribute was paid him with 
a performance of some of his works at the Sorbonne. Public en- 
thusiasm ran high. Eulogies abounded like mushrooms after rain. 
The “Revue Musicale” devoted to him an entire number. His 
younger colleagues amused themselves by whittling little tunes 
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out of his name-theme (fa, la, sol, ré, mi!), with the success that 
usually attends the musical carving of hearts and letters. It is 
also rumored that the venerable master, since he retired from the 
Conservatoire’s direction, has not been altogether free from worldly 
cares. Bitter words have been spoken about the publishers of his 
youth, but not by him. . 

Asked by one of the leading Paris journals the customary 
questions put by discreet inquisitors of the Press, Fauré answered 
them modestly and serenely, as befits the man of years and pen- 
etration. He did not deny that the material trials of life had often 
been severe, that he had been much in the company of sorrow. 
But there have been good friends to consort with; and when one is 
ignored by the masses, the comprehending friendship of a few is 
balm and solace. Duparc, d’Indy, Chabrier, Messager, were his 
staunchest companions. Everything of his, published more than 
fifteen years ago, was issued seven or eight years after it was first 
put to paper. (Fauré told an American friend and admirer that 
he had worked for months over one bar in the setting of Verlaine’s 
Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, st bleu, si calme.) He believes it to 
be a boon if heaven will grant obscurity to a composer until his 
thirty-fifth year. Fauré’s musical education began under a rule 
that was excessively stringent. In the Niedermeyer school the 
“erratic’’ music of Chopin and Schumann was held to be dangerous 
and corrupting; pupils were forbidden to play it. Fauré uncon- 
sciously introduces us to his affinities. Mendelssohn, according 
to his estimate, is far too neglected. He likes Gounod, and main- 
tains that the composer of Faust and of Mireille must be credited 
with the rare achievement of having given a new twist and turn to 
the language of tones. He also likes Debussy, and for the same 
reason. ‘“‘Voyez-vous, je suis éclectique, dans le domaine musical 
comme dans tous les autres.” 

« * 
* 


Eclecticism, most of us will agree, is the only comfortable 
path to follow; one which opens to changing vistas, enlivened by 
the encounter with different faces, different mentalities, different 
faults and virtues—different, that is, from our own, and therefore 
all the more alluring. For attraction is strongest between con- 
trasts. The more sides there are to our nature, the greater will be 
the variety of opposite planes and curves that invite a contact. 
Enviable is the many-faceted mind, thrice enviable the man who 
looks about him in all directions, sure to find in each one of them 
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something to like, and not afraid to say so, because he knows why 
he likes it. In the eyes of some, it takes courage to admit a liking 
for the music of Gabriel-Urbain Fauré. Yet his songs—especially 
some of the later ones—are worthy of standing beside Schubert’s 
and Schumann’s best (and least known) Lieder. Their essence is 
purest, sensuoyps beauty. 

But, alas! that article is not in great demand at present. 
There is not now a seeking after new forms and expressions of 
beauty, but a determined abandoning of beauty for beauty’s sake. 
We have grown weak and become sterile in our efforts to “snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” To recover, we must abjure. 

In the preface to an album of “Grotesques” for the piano 
(Universal Edition, Vienna), the editor and compiler, Mr. Carl 
Seelig, takes pains to assure us in three languages that the 
“merely beautiful’ does no longer still our artistic craving. Very 
significant is that little word “‘merely.” The learned editor is 
right; beauty, at any rate, is not a noticeable ingredient of the 
piano pieces by Messrs. Barték, Grosz, Haba, Kieneck, Petyrek, 
Rathaus, Réti, and Wellesz, which form this unique collection. 
Nor need we fear to be confounded by the demand for a defini- 
tion of beauty. Here beauty of any kind is strictly and conve- 
niently ruled out, and for once we are not asked to discover “‘new 
values” where limited comprehension may discover only old orts. 
If not all of these pieces come up to our idea of grotesqueness, we 
must blame our wrong conception for the personal disappoint- 
ment. We must also blame the influence exerted by certain bad 
examples of poetry and sculpture that would set Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing spinning in his grave, and cause him to wish that he had 
never set himself down the dolt he was, by publishing “‘Laocoon.” 
What remnants of melodic semblance intrude upon the ear, are often 
tormentingly chromatic or precariously disjointed. The harmonic 
procedure, in general, is obvious enough; it does not disdain the 
Teuton thirds and sixths which—when contracted into naughty 
seconds or expanded into wanton sevenths—have all the airs of a 
provincial Biedermann on an incognito visit to the metropolis, and 
out for a riotous night. His vices lack finesse, authority. 

Barték knows his business much better than his associates in 
the album. Whatever he does, interests. The Waltz and Polka 
by Grosz are amiable, sane and rather polished; the one gro- 
tesque thing about them is that both end on the tonic triad of 
D-major. The first of the two pieces by Haba is the more suc- 
cessful one; it is genuinely spookish and offers good material for 
the advanced movie organist in quest of “misteriosos” wherewith 
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to illustrate anything, from the unaccountable and embarrassing 
loss of a button to the terrors of ““The Bat.” Petyrek’s ““Wurstel- 
prater,” an amusing take-off, lacks subtlety and diablerie in order 
to be all that it might have been. His “Official Reception” apes 
Satie, in music and textual comment. The “Burlesque” by Wel- 
lesz has moments of exquisite charm. To be sure, the shadows of 
Richard Strauss and Maurice Ravel too closely enwrap the 
assembly. 

On the whole, the claim of having definitely done with mere 
beauty, and of having found what young Siegfried went into the 
woods for, is not convincingly upheld. The grotesque and grue- 
some are primitive expressions given by man to his personification 
of the supernatural, the ineluctable foe who seems to track and 
hound him everywhere. Satan and hell are the creations of a 
tired, hysteric imagination. The powers of evil, the glories of 
stark ugliness, lord it in life and art whenever the vital conditions 
of mankind have prepared the periodic coming of their kingdom. 
And when the ministry of Breughels, Holbeins, Griins, Schon- 
gauers, Callots—products of a battle-smit and plague-ridden 
epoch—breaks up, with the end of war and the subsiding of pesti- 
lence, there are isolated prophets, like Beardsley or Wiertz, who 
keep on preaching the evangel of the strange and grotesque. 

Music has a perfect right to attempt what painting, sculpture 
and poetry have so long and so well succeeded in doing. Yet, 
we want more than a grim mask clapped to the face of a timid 
tune, not hiding the vacant stare. It must not be disguise and 
mummery, but perverse candor. Like Goya’s Caprichos or Ho- 
kusai’s ““Burnt Lantern,” it must not be “merely” grotesque, but 


beautifully done. 
* * 


* 


Of a different sort is the grotesqueness in Mr. John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat,” a Jazz Pantomime based on the pop- 
ular cartoons of George Herriman (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 
That the composer of the brilliant and whimsical ““Perambulator” 
suite should have been tempted by the idea of setting the comic 
strips to music, is not surprising. Mild humor, gentle philosophy, 
are at the bottom of the “plot.” Mr. Carpenter has overlaid it 
with appropriate music that is always clean cut and crisp, though 
not conspicuous for that indefinable “cleverness” which was 
needed to make the most of that grand and final Fox-trot. They 
do order this matter better in Broadway. And even Debussy, 
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when he seized the slippery Yankee golliwog, delved deeper into 
the secrets of animal nature, than did Mr. Carpenter in the case 
of his Indomitable Kat, whose cousinage with the Sphinx he en- 
tirely suppresses in the pedigree. Nevertheless, a charming 
score, and one to be remembered—if for no other reason—because 
it is not without moment for the history of incipient “American” 
music. Of the performance one gathered all kinds of opinions; 
it seems that the versatile Mr. Bolm, of early Russian ballet fame, 
was not happily transmuted into the demented feline, or “the 
world’s greatest optimist.”” Some spectators wished, in his place, 
for that inimitable, loose-limbed comedian, Mr. Fred Stone. If 
not attainable, it is pleasant at least to dream of perfection. For- 
tunately, this adventure in shameless jazz did not debar Mr. Car- 
penter from a well merited place on last year’s honor list of Harvard, 


his alma mater. 
* K 
* 


The association of jazz and polite pantomime was gravely 
and disapprovingly considered by many of our best people, who 
walk in the garden of purity. On the other side of the fence, 
Alfredo Casella drew for La Critica Musicale (June, 1922) one of 
the fairest pictures of Musical Life in America, with marginal 
sketches and strokes aimed at Italian abuses. Casella boldly writes 
that of all the musical impressions which a European musician 
may receive here, the one that surpasses all others in originality 
and modernism, in dynamic wealth and propulsive energy, is 
doubtless jazz. He owns that to describe jazz is impossible, and 
warns his countrymen not to mistake the samples concocted in 
Europe for the real brand. He waxes dithyrambic in praise of the 
strenuous drummer. In regrettable, though characteristic, silence 
he passes over our serious composer, and not with a syllable does he 
betray whether or not he ever heard of Messrs. Chadwick, Loeffler 
or Gilbert. Acquainted though he be with some of our Stiirmer 
and Drénger, he mentions them not. Casella’s whole article—if 
it has not found a translator—should speedily be reprinted in 
American papers. Reading his comparisons between Italian and 
American audiences and critics, our diaphragm dilates. 


* * 
+ 


In what I felt was just and noble indignation, I wrote down 
one of our mightiest leaders of “Jazzhounds” as belonging to a 
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group of “insolent plagiarists.”” Generously minded, he did me 
the honor of coming to a personal disputation, even as Dr. Eck 
and Luther disputed in Leipzig. But my reformatory suggestions 
were rudely dashed by his admission that he and his men, in one 
year, had turned into Uncle Sam’s Treasury the sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars in income taxes! He is right, I am wrong. 

Our popular music, inevitably, is filtering into the conscious- 
ness of modern musicians everywhere. Casella believes that, 
after the super-refinement of decadent European art, this nascent 
folk-music is resuscitating our frenzy and Dionysian force; he pre- 
dicts that from it will spring, in turn, a “new music’”’ of artistic 
stamp. In Salzburg, at the 1922 festival, one critic seemed to 
find this frenzy and force in Ernest Bloch’s Violin Sonata, in 
which he thought to recognize negro melodies. There are those 
who will always see solid black, what is distinctly zebraic, if not 
Hebraic. Mr. Boris de Schloezer, in the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise (July, 1922), said apropos of Stravinski’s Mavra that it was 
a mixture of the Italo-Russian style before Glinka’s day, and what 
he is pleased to call the Negro-American Style. It is time for 
someone to write a book on “The White Man as Savage,” and 
claim our modest share in the latest renascence of the seven arts. 


* * 
* 


How rapidly this renewal is progressing can be fairly judged, 
if we measure the distance that it has gone beyond Reger and 
Mahler, who but yesterday were iconoclasts and to-day are “‘per- 
ruque.” Yet Schénberg, in dedicating his Harmonielehre to the 
memory of Mahler, wanted to impress upon us that in him we had 
lost ‘‘one of the very-great.” Schénberg is not alone in holding 
this opinion. Mr. Mengelberg, for one, shares it to the fullest. 
All of us, who were fortunate enough to witness it, remember with 
unmingled joy Mahler’s conducting of Tristan, of Don Giovanni or 
of the Symphonie Fantastique. The conductor had more be- 
lievers than the composer has, although the latter’s are apt to be 
well-nigh fanatic in their belief. Whatever we may think of 
Mahler’s compositions, his personality is arresting; the head that 
Rodin has immortalized held a restless and ardent brain. 

A little book, “Die Bildnisse von Gustav Mahler” (E. P. Tal 
& Co., Vienna), gives us a graphic story of the man, whose mobile 
face mirrored an infinitude of moods and thoughts. The artist 
Alfred Roller, friend of Mahler’s later years, helped by Mrs. Alma 
Maria Mahler, collected these photographs, reproductions of 
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drawings and busts, snapshots of intimate groups and scenes, 
often pathetic in retrospect, sometimes a trifle ludicrous, always 
vivid. One marvels that anyone should have wanted to stand 
or sit before a camera as frequently as a complacent, an eager 
Mahler did. There is the bearded, dreamy-eyed youth; the 
mustachio’d novice; there are the clean-shaven traits of vigor and 
maturity. Informal attitudes alternate with deliberate poses. 
The question that is burning on the lips of Rodin’s bronze has 
been resolved in perfect understanding, speaking to us from under 
the fallen eyelids of that eloquent death-mask. It was no common 
countenance, that knitted brow which the great sculptor ideally 
recreated in marble after the kindly hand of peace had smoothed it. 

Boswell, armed with a kodak, is a thing of our age, one of 
those grand and formidable modern improvements. Imagine the 
great Doctor “snapped” pot in hand at the Turk’s Head, empha- 
sizing with a determined gesture and outraged “Nay, Sir!”’— 
walking in Fleet Street; on a springtime visit to Oxford; or holding 
court at Streatham. What a book we should have had! Mr. 
Alfred Roller did not set out to do what the skillful and patient 
Seotchman accomplished. He probably could not have done so, 
had he tried to. Yet his twenty pages of commentary give us a 
remarkably true likeness of the man Mahler, and do for him as 
much as Paul Bekker, in his book on Mahler’s symphonies, did 
for the musician. We learn more about his ways of living in this 
brief sketch, content to relate facts, than we should have found in 
the pages of a more pompous or rhapsodic biographer. 

We see a Mahler, negligent of dress, whom in later years the 
best tailors provided with clothes that he loosely wore and treated 
carelessly. His manner of dressing seemed to confirm the idea 
that he was weakly built. Roller, who saw him naked in the 
waters of the lake and in the sun bath, bears witness to the con- 
trary. The evening suits—Mahler’s “working clothes,” as he 
called them—were the only pieces of his wardrobe that he kept 
immaculate, and to the close and easy fit of which he always saw. 
His fondness for neat shoes did not interfere with the choice of 
commodious footgear that permitted the long strolls he was so 
fond of, and to which only the spectre of heart trouble put an end. 
A diminutive sketchbook accompanied him everywhere. Wool, 
close to the skin, he could not bear. His nightshirts had to be cut 
short, as he declared that he slept best if he felt a little cold. 
Roller explains the causes of the involuntary twitching of Mahler’s 
right leg, which resulted in an occasional two or three steps out of 
rhythm, in his walk, and which was most pronounced in moments 
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of anger or hilarity. But this twitching completely disappeared 
on the platform, under the stress of conducting. The muscles of 
his back were superb. His hand was that of a workman. He bit 
his nails until they bled. When in 1907 he began to have heart 
attacks, the passionate swimmer, oarsman and bicycle rider had to 
use caution and moderation in his favorite sports; he had to be 
content with one cigar a day and often did not dare finish that. 
The summer vacation was his period of strenuous composition. 
It was also the time when he became more communicative, and 
would go so far as to show his wife unfinished sketches. He 
worked seven hours at a stretch. Then came a playful interlude 
with his children. The death of a little daughter at Mayernigg, 
in 1907, made the scenes of so many happier memories intolerable. 
Thereafter he spent his summers at Schluderbach. The visit to 
America, in the winter of 1907, was a welcome distraction. He 
was fond of telling jokes that made him shake with mirth. But 
never did a doubtful story, an obscene word, cross his lips. For 
some time, after a severe intestinal operation, a fruit and vegetable 
diet became necessary. He never touched game. 

In the words of his widow, “He was obsessed with the secret 
fear, common to all artists who die too young, that he would 
have to leave his work uncompleted.” During the summer of 
1908 he started to work on Das Lied von der Erde. A mad hunger 
for life and a terrible dread of death seized him. He was sick in 
America, again in Paris. He said to his wife: “I have lived 
paper’; planned for a trip to Egypt, and looked forward to a 
happy old age. His death was due, not to heart failure, but to 
blood poisoning through streptococci, brought on by repeated 
attacks of angina. 

His sensitiveness was extreme. The killing of a fly caused 
him inner struggle and suffering. The deed accomplished, he 
would look at the little corpse and exclaim: “Be quiet, be quiet. 
You, too, are immortal.” He never concealed his Jewish origin, 
but did not glory in it. He was a free-thinker of markedly reli- 
gious and pure sentiments. When it was suggested to him that he 
write a Mass, he retorted that he could not compose it because of 
the “‘Credo”—and he pointed to his eighth symphony as his mass. 

And what can we make of the music that Mahler has left us? 
Never were verdicts more opposed. Gigantic, proclaims the one; 
bombastic, decides the other. Set side by side the Fifth of Beetho- 
ven and the Fifth of Mahler. It is an unpleasant, because a dis- 
couraging, business. A keen-eared, high-minded musician leaves 
us cold, where a deaf and crabbed master holds us spellbound. 
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Mahler paid the penalty of being a sentimentalizing democrat; 
Beethoven, ward and spurner of royalty, was by nature a furious 
aristocrat. What attracted Mahler to Louise, among more recent: 
operas, was probably the scent of the “faubourg,” of the onion 
soup. That he should have told Charpentier he thought they had 
the same “plan of orchestration,” seems incomprehensible, except 
that sounds of the street-band haunted both composers. 

In Europe they find ample time to quarrel over Mahler’s 
music, which is a good sign. Bold statements are tossed into the 
wrangle. Mr. Wellesz, in “The Sackbut,” wrote that “Mahler rep- 
resents the end of an epoch in the history of symphonic music.” 
To which nothing can be added, save the pious wish: so be it! 
Mr. Paul Bechert, in ““The Musical Times” (August 1, 1922), was 
more temperate: “One of the outstanding features of this season, 
as of several of its predecessors, has been the growing popularity 
of Gustav Mahler’s symphonies. . . . Whatever may be said of 
a certain obviousness of Mahler’s melodies, and even of an un- 
doubted element of ‘intermittent hysteria,’ so to speak, inherent 
in his works and reacting in his passionate climaxes rapidly fol- 
lowed by deeply depressive passages, the sincerity of Mahler’s 
music is just as unquestionable as his wizardry of orchestral 
craftsmanship.” This verdict may be just, and may be so no 
longer. Sincerity only is a constant; orchestral wizardry is a 
variable. Manuscript score paper has been manufactured in 
ever larger sizes. Let us put our faith in the “small combina- 
tions,” approaching those of chamber music, which are now 
becoming the fashion. Then we shall ungrudgingly leave Gustav 
Mahler in the terminal place to which Mr. Wellesz assigned him. 


* * 
* 


The germ of hero worship, when it attacks an adoring female, 
is apt to prove particularly virulent. Gisella Selden-Goth, a Bos- 
well in skirts, outboswells the squire of Auchinleck. Her pages on 
Ferruccio Busoni (E. P. Tal & Co., Vienna) were written with a 
pen dipped in adulation, they dried under the glittering sand of 
hyperbole. The author calls her book “‘the attempt at a por- 
trait.” Her preface prepares us for a picture that represents not 
only an eminent musician, but one of the most eminent artistic 
personalities of our age. Wonderfully equipped in mind and 
body, Busoni’s musical mechanism (as was that of Mahler) is 
perfection. His creed is ‘“‘Panartism.” His memory has 
absorbed all that occidental music ever was. He has reached 
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the point where he will hear, see, and read—and himself create— 
only what he can admire. His chief divinity is Mozart. He 
conceives all artistic development as the alternating rise and fall 
of a wave. We are at present touching bottom. 

First we behold Busoni the pianist. The parallel between 
him and Liszt is overdrawn in heavy lines, though we are care- 
fully made to understand that Busoni is “‘the greater thinker of 
the two.” That sounds plausible. Only let us admit that Liszt 
was the greater feeler, and that his richer sensibility made up for 
Busoni’s power of abstraction. The assertion that Busoni is the 
first, since Liszt, to widen the limits of piano playing is open to 
challenge. What of Debussy, Albeniz and Scriabin? The novel 
pedal tricks, the silently pressed-down keys that lend color to 
notes that are struck, were known at least to one composer, 
Arnold Schénberg; Mr. Harold Bauer, among other pianists, has 
experimented with them and uses them effectively. But here 
comes the most monstrous piece of glorification: “In the knowl- 
edge that a true legato goes counter to the nature of the keyboard 
and is foreign to its organism, he [Busoni] starts by giving up all 
attempts at producing it, and chisels out each tone separately, 
relying for the cantilena solely upon a constant and minutely 
poised use of the pedal.” What of the cushioned finger-tips; the 
clinging, almost organ, touch; the caressing rotation of the fore- 
arm that would accomplish the impossible and impart to the piano 
a vibrato? We all have heard it, and some of us prefer it to the 
chiseled notes and the idea of the Hammerklavier. The surprise 
is small indeed when, seven pages further, we are let into the 
secret that Busoni has more and more withdrawn from Beetho- 
ven, whose op. 106 is the only one he now cares for. Yet his 
playing of the Emperor concerto had something truly imperial 
and remains unforgettable. The pianist Busoni’s favorites are 
few and marvellous. For a time Alkan’s Concert-études were his 
speciality. (Mme. Vita Witek still delights in dauntlessly bring- 
ing them to the fore.) Debussy never appealed to him. For 
Schinberg he has great admiration, though he will not ac- 
cept the latest products of the disconcerting sage of Médling. 
He never was drawn to Schubert and Schumann. With the ex- 
ception of the Etudes and Preludes, he does not play Chopin. He 
considers Franck one in a small number of nineteenth-century 
composers who were genuinely touched with the Poetry of 
Counterpoint! His dislike for Brahms is strong and thorough. 
Bach, plain and Busonified, is his long suit. He will play a whole 
program by him, regardless what state the audience is in at the end. 
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His “orgiastically soaring feast of Six Liszt Days” [orgiastisch auf- 
rauschendes Fest von sechs Liszt-Tagen] is probably without coun- 
terpart in the world, save possibly for the bicycle race in Madison 
Square Garden. He has been known to employ his art on the 
virtuoso pieces of Hummel, Weber, Mendelssohn. His own 
compositions he plays but seldom in public. His retentiveness is 
prodigious; he has undertaken concert tours from Moscow to 
Boston, from Helsingfors to Rome, with never so much as one 
sheet of printed music in his trunk. That Busoni’s piano style 
has influenced his composition is nothing exceptional. Bach’s use 
of the thumbs, Weber’s left hand, Chopin’s manner of making, 
even for Moscheles’ ears, his “rough and inartistic’’ modulations 
bearable—they are in line with Liszt, with Debussy and Scriabin. 

Then begin the author’s laudations and hosannahs, in praise 
of Busoni the composer. The atmosphere thickens with incense. 
But through the clouds of myrrh and frankincense, we retain sight 
of a remarkable musician, a stubborn seeker whose technical mas- 
tery is surpassed only by his uncompromising intellectuality. 
Both, Mahler and Busoni, while worlds apart in certain things, 
are closely kin in others; and one hates to think that not the least 
resemblance may lie in the melancholic futility of all that stu- 
pendous effort, which both have spent upon making a dent in 
their century. 

* * 
- 


If this century, as it well might, has little to commend itself 
to you, I advise your reading “La musique dans la comédie de 
Moliére” (La Renaissance du Livre, Paris), by that excellent mu- 
sicologist, Mr. Julien Tiersot. Other men have studied the ori- 
gins and formative stages of French opera, notably Messrs. 
Rolland, de la Laurencie and Pruniéres. But it was left to Mr. 
Tiersot, and most fittingly, to weld together in his book the de- 
tached pieces of research furnished by others, and to embody his 
own copious and illuminating finds, The glory of Mboliére, 
author of comedies, has hitherto obscured the important part he 
played in creating the prototype of French opera. We watch the 
gradual transformations of ballet, masque, interméde, comedy 
with interpolated airs, into the score of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, which already is “a sort of anthology, or encyclopedia of 
French music at the eve of grand opera’s birth.” Its dawn 
breaks with Psyché, to which Mboliére’s collaborator Lulli 
writes the music, while Corneille himself, and young Quinault, 
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help the too busy poet with carrying out the scenes of his plot, and 
with furnishing verses for the composer. 

The most colorful part of Mr. Tiersot’s narrative is the de- © 
scription of the early court ballet. But then, what a subject! — 
The fifteen-year-old king, an apparition of beauty and grace, 
seconded by the most lovely women of his realm, dances before a — 
parterre of princes and nobles, and finally permits the common — 
throng of his people to gaze on him with awe and pride. Wearing — 
a golden wig in the “Ballet de la Nuit,” as the rising sun, he shall 
go down in history as “Le Roi-Soleil.”” The stage is set in the 
parks fashioned by Le Nétre, or amid scenes painted by Le Brun ~ 
and Mignard. Lulli presides over the orchestra, and Vatel pre- — 
pares the supper. The ingenuity of the machinists is put to ever 
harder tests, inventing trees from which emerge dryads repre- 
sented by members of the House of France; fountains, the spray 
of which condenses into comely nymphs; clouds, from which de- 
scend the various members of the Olympian stirps, to discuss in 
florid Alexandrines their family affairs, or to enact in perspicuous 
allegory the virtues of Louis. All this is retold by Mr. Tiersot 
without the heavy artillery of cumbersome footnotes, shooting off — 
volleys of “documentation.” At times it seems that not a mu- © 
sical historian speaks, but Henri de Régnier, poet of Versailles, — 
romancer of the Grand Monarch’s “bon plaisir.” 





